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SPRING CLOTH GOWNS AND 
JACKETS, 
See illustration on first page. 

YE give herewith illustrations of cloth gowns 
W and jackets for spring from designs fur- 
nished us by the courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern, 
The materials used are faced cloths of very light 
weight, with metal braids for trimming. The new 
features are the difference of colot in the fronts 
of the corsage, the plain flat fronts of skirts with- 
out drapery, the diminished tournure, the cut- 
away fronts ot jackets, the velvet points below 


the collar, and the unique braiding. 

Fig. 1.—This gown is of bronze green faced 
cloth, with half-corsage front of pinkish-white 
cloth braided with gold. The new feature in this 
dress is the different coloring of the front of the 
corsage, that on the right side being of light 
bronze green, lapping to the left side, which is of 


rose-tinted white cloth enriched by gold braiding. 
The collar, the V-shaped plastron, the folds on 
the corsage, and the pointed cuffs are of very dark 
green clo h The skirt front is bordered widely 
with braid, and the back has slight jabot drapery. 

Fig. 2.—This gown of blue camel’s-hair with 
plain skirt and revers apron is worn with one of 
the new walking jackets prepared for early spring. 
The jacket illustrated is of white bison cloth, with 
the collar, the points below it, and cuffs of roval 
blue velvet braided with dull gold. The braiding 
also done in gold, and is, like 
Fawn-color and 


under the arms is 
the velvet points, entirely new. 
green velvet are used for other jackets, also pink- 
ish-white cloth and copper-colored velvet, 

Fig. 3.—This gown of pale gray cloth has the 
long over-skirt now so stylish with plain lower 
skirts. The jacket, an entirely new design, is 
much longer than any formerly worn, is sloped 
away in squares on the sides and pleated behind. 
It is made of blue cloth braided with dull silver, 
and opens over a white cloth plastron which is 
crossed with silver braid. The bell sleeves of 
this jacket are also new, and will be much used 
in warmer weather. Gray cloth hat, braided with 
silver and trimmed with gray and blue ribbon. 


“Harper's Youne Pror.e has deservedly gained a 
national reputation. It is entirely adapted to its class 
of readers, ably edited, extensively and elegantly illas- 
trated, and comes weekly to its numerous readers 
freighted with good things.”"—Journal of Education, 


Boston, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Iniustraten Weekty. 


The number for March 6th contains the fourth 
instalment of the serial “ The Household of Glen 
Holly.” by Leey C. Litiie; “ How Jack Folsom 
Took Poison,” by Frank Marsuaut Wurte ; and 
a short story by Davin Kgr. 

The third and last of Mr. Branper Matrnews’s 
short papers on * Robert-Hondin, the French Ma- 
gician,”’ “ Printing from the Negative” (in Mr. 
Biack’s series on Photog aphy), and an article on 








doors were made to bang, as if, at any rate, 
it were no one’s business to hinder the bang- 
ing if they were so hung that banging came 
naturally to them? It is a noticeable fact 
that the young person who takes the pains to 
close a door gently is an exceptional young 
person in this year of grace, and that the 
greater number of them go through doors as 
indifferently as Harlequin and Columbine 
when the leaves split before and clap to be- 
hindthem. They who doubt this have only 
to lie down in their own rooms for an after- 
noon nap, young people being in the house, 
to become thoroughly convinced either that 
nobody nowadays thinks of closing the door 
softly, or else that doors are the victims of 
a total depravity, and go to slapping and 
slamming in answer to one another at cer- 
tain hours all over a building; for now they 
go singly and at intervals, now they go in 
quick succession, aud now they go in a per- 
fect anvil chorus,enough to shake the house 
down; and if, peradventure and despite 
them, the tired person falls asleep, it is only 
to dream of earthquakes and thunder-claps 
and roars of cannonading, and to rise re- 
solved that there shall be a silent spring, 
deformity or not, attached to every door in 
the building before noon next day. 
Wherever we go, where there is a door 
to slam, we shall hear it slammed. In the 
railway station it grows into a deafening 
and resounding roar, each pulse of which 
makes one start, the person who comes in 
and the person who goes out leaving the 


| door to take care of itself, or not thinking 


Anagrams, are among the attractive miscellaneous | 


articles. 
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contains three articles, namely,“ Piano Lessons and 


| of the house to the other. 


of pausing to break the momentum. In the 
railway car it is the same in less amount. 
In the theatres the doors have to be swung 
so as to move noiselessly and make the slam 
impossible. Even in many churches an oc- 
casional slip betrays the careless hand that 
is accustomed to slam the door or let it slam 
at home; while in hotels every man acts 
as if it were really the tirst time he had 
ever been at liberty in relation to doors, the 
first time he could freely amuse himself 
with them like a child on a gate, and he 
Was not going to close his door softly, lest 
people should surmise that he was ashamed 
of his late or early hours, lest they surmise 
that he is in the unmanly habit of taking 
care of small things, lest, indeed, he should 
take any trouble upon himself; and so re- 
gardless of the sick man next door, or, the 
sleepless woman on the other side, or the 
tired travellers up and down the hall, bis 
door resounds at any hour that he chooses 
to come in or call the bell-boy, as if a tem- 
pest had blown it to; and when there is more 
than one of him, then there is a fusillade and 
Seu-de-joie of slamming doors from one end 
He pays a great 


| deal of money, and he is bound to take out 


Practice,” by A, M. Merrick; “ The Awkward | 


Age,” by MarGaret E. Sanosrer; and “7'he Care 
of Children’s Teeth,’ by Heven M. Norra. 
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THE SLAMMING DOOR. 


T is not so very long ago that the mo- 

thers of children used to teach them that 
one of the worst sins against good manners 
was the violent and careless closing, the 
slamming, of a door. Of course among the 
wealthier classes, where footmen open and 
close doors, or where draperies take the 
place of doors, this might not have been so 
much insisted on, yet, even there, there is a 
noblesse oblige in relation to gentle movement 
and thought of the comfort of others; but 
among the great mass of people of cultiva- 
tion and of comfortable homes there were 
always plenty of doors to shut, and if the 
juniors of the family were not taught and 
constrained to shut them carefully, they 
were capable of being a great trouble in the 
house. Most of the people of a past genera- 
tion, to say nothing of the present, can recol- 
lect that when in a pet there was no such 
quick relief as leaving the room with a smart 
and vigorous slam of the door expressive of 
the feelings, mother or nurse or governess 
salling the angry culprit back to shut the 
door again, and this time to shut it softly, 
and to continue to do so till there was no 
jar at all, and the door closed as noiselessly 
as it was in the nature of doors to do. 

Has this discipline entirely gone out of 
fashion? Have the children of the present 
been allowed to fling the doors about as it 
pleased their caprice, regardless of occasions 
or proprieties or other people's nerves, as if 





the worth of it, if he will, in slamming the 
doors. What people do surmise regarding 
him is that he never had any breeding. 

There is only one remedy for this slam- 
ming nuisance, and that is a perpetual and 
untiring iteration concerning the vulgarity 
of the act, till anxious mothers make their 
children remember their duty in the prem- 
ises, and wives keep it on their husbands’ 
minds, and every woman understands its 
rudeness and unfeeling wickedness, and ev- 
ery servant in stations, cars, inns, and dwell- 
ings is as noiseless as attendance always 
should be made. Perhaps reform in the af- 
fair will be the more easily accomplished 
when it is taken into consideration that it 
is not only other people’s feelings and nerves 
and comfort generally that are disturbed by 
the banging door, but that it is property 
which is destroyed, walls loosened, plaster 
shaken down, and houses made old before 
they have ceased to be new. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
DOING SENSIBLE THINGS FOOLISHLY. 


“AATOW and then, however, he did foolish 

s. things, but he did them sensibly, which 
is a very different thing from doing sensible 
things foolishly. It seems to me that is just 
the difference between men and women.” Thus 
says Miss Thackeray in The Story of Elizabeth ; 
but I have not the book at hand, and can- 
not at this moment recall whether she gives it 
as her own opinion or puts it in the mouth of 
one of her characters. If the latter, we might 
well set against it the equally authoritative die- 
tum of George Eliot’s Mrs. Poyser as to her own 
sex—“ I’m not denying the women are foolish ; 
God Almighty made ’em to match the men.” But 
if Miss Thackeray is here speaking her own delib- 
erate opinion, it is entitled to the weight attend- 
ing that of an uncommonly clever woman, though 
possibly tempted, as are many such, to say occa- 
sional sharp things about her own sex. Even 
supposing that, as she says, women often do sen- 
sible things foolishly, the question still remains 
open, how much of this comes from tempera- 
ment, and how much simply from inexperience ? 

How far is it actually true that women do sen- 
sible things in a foolish manner? We must re- 
member, to begin with, that the way in which 
things are done, even more than the capacity of 
doing things, depends on habit and training. The 
farmer’s daughter will go into the barn, bring 





out old Dobbin, and have him all harnessed, while 
the inexperienced city boarder, man though he 
be, is speculating how to get the narrow collar 
over the bulging eyes, ending perhaps in attempt- 
ing to prove mathematically, like Coleridge on 
his pedestrian tour with Wordsworth, that the 
thing is utterly impracticable. The fisherman’s 
daughter will pull or sail her father’s dory out to 
the reef while the fresh-water fisherman whom 
she carries as passenger can only balance him- 
self uneasily in his seat or cling desperately to 
the gunwale. Nay, the sailor who has been round 
the world in a man-of-war may gladly resign him- 
self to being paddled by a young French girl 
down the rapids of the Saguenay, finding himself 
rated only as so many pounds of helpless freight 
on board. What we call doing a thing sensibly 
or foolishly is not, three times out of four, a mat- 
ter of instinct or natural fitness in any way; it 
is a question of training. 

It would of course be foolish to assert that sex 
creates no inherent differences in the way enter- 
prises are undertaken or tasks done; but it is cer- 
tain that the domain of these differences is being 
steadily narrowed as education becomes equalized 
and opportunities thrown open. I can remember 
when it was accepted as a sort of axiom, not merely 
that women could not with propriety learn to swim, 
but that they could not learn it at any rate, or 
only very clumsily, at least this side of the South 
Sea Islands; whereas now they are taught swim- 
ming as naturally and readily as boys. Fifty 
years, ago Mr. Comer, a well-known teacher of 
book-keeping in Boston, complained that it was 
“in the face of ridicule and sneers” that he took 
women as pupils, whereas now one can hardly 
enter a shop without seeing a young woman shut 
up in a glass case for this very occupation, She 
is doing a sensible thing, and nobody complains 
that she does it foolishly. 

There are undoubtedly many such things, how- 
ever, which a woman often does in a manner tend. 
ing to exasperate the merely masculine mind; 
such as, for instance, asking many times of many 
different railway officials at what hour a certain 
train will start, although it is distinctly announced 
upon the time-table; or standing in front of the 
paying-teller’s pigeon-hole at a bank, counting 
out fourteen dollars and eighty-seven and a half 
cents, which she has just drawn, while ten hur- 
ried business men are waiting for her to stand 
a little on one side, where she could do her count- 
ing much more conveniently; or tying up a par- 
cel with three different kinds of string, all so 
curiously interlaced that the bundle comes open 
in her hands when she finally turns it over to ad- 
dress it. Yet neither of these exasperating ac- 
tions is properly to be called foolish, or even in- 
considerate; they are merely because she has 
not had as yet equal experience in affairs with 
the men around her, She asks unnecessary ques- 
tions at the railway station because she reads 
upon the printed time-tables that the railway 
company reserves the right to alter hours without 
previous notice; and she asks a good many peo- 
ple because the company does not, as it should, 
keep a special “inquiry office,” conspicuously 
placarded, where all answers would be final. She 
holds closely to her post at the bank because she 
has seen notices, there or elsewhere, that mis- 
takes must be rectified before leaving the desk, 
or not at all, She ties up the parcel imperfectly 
because she was not taught in five minutes, as 
she might have been when a child, to put a slip- 
noose round the poor bundle, and then so secure 
it with three consecutive knots that it would 
travel round the world in safety. All these are 
simply matters of training or experience or hab- 
it; if women fail in them, it is for want of these 
common things. 

Temperament has almost nothing to do with 
such instances, and so it is with three-quar- 
ters of the things in which men or women suc- 
ceed or fail. I have a certain pet dog, of the 
most loving disposition, who has never the slight- 
est objection to going into his kennel at night, 
provided I escort him thither; that escort given, 
even in a snow-storm, he trots contentedly before 
me, flapping his tail, and with a happy little sigh 
of affection settles down and licks my hand for 
good-night. Without this attention, he would lie 
forever wagging his tail against the door-mat, so 
far as any commands or even intimidations of 
mine are concerned. But there is in the family 
a certain young woman, brought up on a farm 
among many animals, and she has only to open 
the door and say, decisively, “ Rob, go to your 
bed!” when off he trots, and is heard no more 
until he barks at the milkman in the morning. 
Is it she or I, I wonder, who does sensible things 
foolishly ? T. W. @. 





BENEDICT AT HOME, 

By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
'PHE position of a man in his own house is 

often anomalous. It appears paradoxical at 
the first glance to declare that the master of a 
domain should seem to hold a place in it on suf- 
ferance. That suci: a state of affairs does exist 
in many homes will hardly be denied by close 
observers of domestic arrangements in a variety 
of households. 

This condition of things does not usually pre- 
vail in the establishments of the newly married. 
While the novelty lasts, the recently made Bene- 
dict is the centre around which all revolves. His 
comforts, his likes and dislikes for people and 
things, his preferences in eating, are consulted, 
and constitute the young house-keeper’s guide, 
until the husband is in a fair way to become 
spoiled. The length of time all this lasts varies, 
but it may safely be predicated that those are 
exceptional households in which, after a while, 
there is not a diminution of the first enthusiastic 
manifestations of devotion. The love has not 
lessened, but it has become an every-day matter. 
The young wife has acquired cares that are more 
engrossing than the study of her husband’s light- 





est whims. There are babies in the house now, 
little “troublesome comforts,’’ whose wants are 
imperative and vociferous. In the cases where 
the mother is her own nurse, the wakeful nights, 
the busy days, keep her too closely occupied to 
always be mindful that Benedict’s favorite dishes 
are prepared, .or that she herself “ wears the col- 
ors he approves.” In the early months of their 
married life the regulation dressing-gown and 
slippers were displayed in orthodox fashion in 
front of the fire every evening, and the wife was 
always at the door to greet her returning lord. 
But now the hour of his home-coming is that of 
the babies’ supper and bedtime. She may, like 
a brave little woman, still “meet her husband 
witii a smile,” but the chances are largely in fa- 
vor of his having to get his own slippers and 
dressing-gown. The cares of the day have left 
her no time for brightening her wits or withdraw- 
ing her thoughts from the rut in which they run, 
aud she is too weary and too much absorbed in 
domestic details to seek from her husband the 
business particulars which she was once so proud 
and happy to be allowed to share with him. She 
is so tired when supper is over that she can only 
long for bedtime as she works mechanically at 
the sewing with which her basket is always 
filled, while Benedict sits buried in his paper on 
the other side of the lamp. 

As the little ones grow up, if they are like 
most American children, their desires are para- 
mount in the household. If the husband and fa- 
ther is of a very domestic character he still clings 
to his hearth-side, but he feels secretly that the 
share of attention his cares and fancies receive 
is far smaller in proportion than that bestowed 
upon Jack’s and Mamie’s sports and studies. His 
wife declares, half jestingly, half sighingly, that 
she never has a chance to become acquainted 
with her husband. They have drifted apart, lit- 
tle by little, and although the old love holds firm, 
the sympathy, the community of feeling, are 
gone. 

The old principle of avoiding the first wrong 
step holds good in married life as well as in ev- 
erything else, and is perhaps of even more im- 
portance in this relation than in any other. The 
little rift within the lute is easily made, and 
widens with such fatal quickness that it is almost 
impossible to so close it that no trace of the 
breach may remain, While it is the duty of ev- 
ery husband to do his share toward preserving 
the unity of thought and feeling, the responsibil- 
ity of these rests far more upon the wife’s shoul- 
ders. She is the keeper of the home, as well as 
its maker. 

The holding of herself in a receptive attitude 
for confidences, the acquiring of a habit of quick 
and apt sympathy, the readiness to heed and to 
help, the patience that receives complaints cheer- 
fully, the courage that puts the best and bravest 
face on petty worries and greater trials, the un- 
selfishness that forgets fault-finding and makes 
a fresh beginning after each discord—all these 
are not easy for a woman to learn. 

They mean self-effacement, so far as the weak- 
er qualities of her nature are concerned. Nor is 
it always a simple matter for her to keep herself 
up to her own standard when her nerves are 
worn to the quick by bodily weaknesses of which 
a man knows nothing. Nevertheless, the woman 
who means to be in the best and highest sense a 
helpmate and companion to her husband must 
resolve to struggle to put self under her feet as 
steadfastly as did the man pictured in the House 
Beautiful cast the world behind his back. Tlie 
effort brings the reward, however, inasmuch as 
such an attitude of mind eventually becomes sec- 
ond nature. 

All this does not mean that a woman is to 
spoil her husband. Only, putting herself in his 
place, let her make herself and her home what 
she would like to have it were their positions re- 
versed. When Benedict has been hard at work 
all day, he is not refreshed by coming home to a 
dragged, spiritless wife and a cheerless room. <A 
woman who has little children about her cannot 
always be arrayed in her best, either physically 
or mentally, nor does a reasonable man expect it. 
But the wife may, by giving thought to her ar- 
rangements, and applying the system which 
should be the rule of her home, so dispose her 
tasks that most of them will be out of the way 
by the home-coming hour. The table may be 
set, the room in order, and she herself arraved in 
a neat dress or tea gown. The children, if they 
are trained as they should be, will feel that papa’s 
return is the brightest spot in the day. The 
lesser babies are generally in their beds by six 
o'clock, and the elder children, who are permitted 
the dignity of staying up to supper, are quite old 
enough to make their presence a pleasure rather 
than the nuisance it is in some homes. 

Even the busiest woman, by a little plotting, 
can snatch five or ten minutes during the day in 
which to glance at the daily paper, and learn 
enough of the progress of events to be able to 
converse knowingly with her husband upon cur- 
rent topics. If she learns only enough to render 
it possible for her to make intelligent inquiries, 
and stimulate her husband into giving her a full- 
er version of the news she has only caught an 
inkling of, so much the better. The average 
man is never more happy than when in the posi- 
tion of enlightening some one who receives glad- 
ly the words of wisdom that fall from his lips. 

When the tea-table is cleared, and the husband 
and wife settle down for the evening, the pleasant- 
est part of the day should be just begun. Few 
Benedicts are so exacting as one young husband 

who professed a rooted aversion to seeing his 
wife sew, and who never permitted her to keep 
her fingers busy while he was present. Most 
men like the pretty domestic picture a woman 
makes when she is at work making or repairing 
little garments, or indulging in a rare bit of fancy- 
work. 

If Benedict is fond of reading aloud, a great 
point is gained. The evenings can hardly be 
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other than delightful when the husband reads an 
entertaining book and the wife listens while she 
works, But even without this there may be 
bright talk on pleasant subjects. When the 
true nature of the home is realized—the fact 
appreciated that it is a partnership in which the 
interests of the firm are identical—there is no 
danger of lack of themes for conversation. The 
husband has his business experiences to retail, 
the wife the droll or interesting episodes of her 
day. Unless unavoidable, let her spare Benedict 
the recital of her servants’ tiffs and misdeeds, 
and show the brighter side of home life to the 
tired man. 

The question of smoking is sometimes a bone 
of contention between otherwise harmonious cou- 
ples. Careful housewives protest against having 
their carpets and curtains tainted with the odor 
of tobacco, and Benedict has to take his cigar or 
pipe to the porch, or seek pleasanter but less safe 
quarters. Here, again, is where the sacrifice of 
the woman’s personal preferences must be made. 
It is better to run the risk of sacrificing the fresh- 
ness of carpets and hangings than to let Benedict 
feel that in order to enjoy his pet luxury he must 
quit his own fireside. 

Let it be remarked, in passing, that when a 
room is thoroughly aired every day, and the cur- 
tains are well shaken, there is very little trouble 
from stale tobacco smoke. In some homes where 
evening smoking is the rule there remains no 
trace of it after the rooms have had fifteen min- 
utes’ airing. An open fire-place is a great aid in 
ventilation. 

Above all, the wife should shrink from the risk 
of belittling herself in her husband's eyes by 
yielding to peevishness, petulance, or tears over 
trifles. The glamour of young love wears off 
easily enough at the best. Let Beatrice strive 
to keep herself beautiful in Benedict’s eyes by 
growing loveliness of character that lasts when 
the mere outward prettinesses of youth have dis- 
appeared, 
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FASHIONS. 


AND SILK DRESSES. 


(OMBINATION dresses imported for early 


made of 


spring days are cashmere over 
changeable striped silk, of glacé canvas over 
plain faille, and camel’s-hair, partly striped and 


partly plain, with facings of silk or of velvet, and 
Wool 
still dominates silk in these French gowns, form- 
ing the basque and the long draperies, yet even 
in combination dresses the silk is far more en 
than it has been of late, showing all 
around the foot in a Spanish flounce with point- 
ed or scalloped edge, or else in loose, easy folds 
forming an entire lower skirt, which is seen at 
intervals almost up to the belt. Pointed dra- 
peries prevail among new designs, and these 
contribute to the display of the silk lower skirt, 
as they are very slender, though long and full of 
graceful curves; these draperies make either 
three or four points, two invariably in the back, 
with perhaps only one in front, and a short pan- 
ier, or else with two front points dividing from 
the middle of the belt, and sloping away to show 
the front of the silk skirt. Excellent sugges- 
tions for such draperies are given in various 
gowns illustrated in Bazar No. 10, Vol. XXL; 
there should, however, be more fulness in the 
lighter silks used instead of velvet for the lower 
skirts of spring dresses. Another marked fea- 
ture is the shirt front or blouse-vest of wool 
basques, which may be of the silk of the lower 
skirt, but is more often white wool, surah, or 
India silk; the revers next this full front is then 
of the silk of the skirt, and also the back of the 
collar, while a turned-over collar is of the white 
fabric of the skirt or vest. The pointed back of 
new basques stiffly boned to the end has already 
been noted. There is an effort to trim sleeves 
with deeper cuffs, but the prettiest designs are 
still draperies of folds around the wrist, with a 
small knot, loop, strap, or bow on the inside 
silk folds like that of the skirt being 
strapped with velvet, while the folds made of the 
wool of the dress are held by a knot of the silk 
in combination, or of watered ribbon in 
two loops and two ends forming a square. 


bordered with elaborate passementeries. 


évidence 


seam, 


a bow 


FRENCH COMBINATION DRESSES, 


Among the French models dark grav cashmere 
is draped over changeable striped silk, showing 
rose, blue, and gray tints, strewn with small red 
brocaded stars. The silk skirt in large pleats 
shows to the waist line on each side, and behind 
between the three points of cashmere drapery ; 
two breadths form the two points behind, while 
the pointed apron has a silk revers turning up 
from the foot on the left, and forming a flat square 
on the left hip, on which are large gray crocheted 
buttons and mock button-holes of silk cord. The 
cashmere basque is gathered on the shoulders 
and pleated at the waist line, where it laps to the 
left side; the V point left near the waist line is 
filled in with gray velvet, which is cut off even 
with the top of the darts, and silk like the skirt 
is gathered above in a full plastron to meet a 
high gray velvet collar. The coat sleeves have 
the striped silk draped around the wrist in three 
or four soft folds, strapped by gray velvet in the 
inside seam. A dress of red and green change- 
able canvas wool showing inch-wide selvages is 
made up over a myrtie green faille skirt. The 
pliable canvas has its Jong draperies turned up- 

ward in loops in front and behind, and the green 
pleated silk shows between. The pointed basque 
opens over a wide pleated vest of the green silk. 
Gray camel’s-hair with velvet lines of red, blue, 
and darker gray is made over a red silk lining in 
skirt and waist, and on the silk skirt is set a 
Spanish flounce of plain gray camel’s-hair cut out 
in points at the foot. The striped goods form 
scarf-like draperies. Very rich gray passemen- 
terie of silk cords passes down the skirt like 





panels, and forms a conspicuous trimming on the 
basque, edging it all around and covering the 
turned-over English collar. This basque has no 
postilion, but is pointed back and front, and has 
the wide border of passementerie pointed i in front 
and hanging as a girdle with tasselled ends. Gath- 
ered scarfs of the striped goods are pleated on 
the shoulders, and fall to the point, disclosing a 
shirt front of red silk, and this red silk forms 
the collar, which is covered with passementerie. 


DRESSES OF A SINGLE FABRIC. 

For those who dislike combination dresses are 
entire dresses of gray wool batiste, with woven 
silky borders, also gray, edging the double apron, 
the pleated skirt, and basque, and forming revers 
next a puffed vest of pale pink wool crape, which 
is also puffed along the front of the collar, and is 
tied across thie waist line with gray satin ribbon. 
There are also canvas dresses of changeable hues, 
as blue and Suéde together, showing a selvage an 
inch wide, which edges the looped draperies that 
hang on the full shirred skirt. Pretty vests for 
changeable stuffs are made of picot ribbons of 
the two colors in alternate stripes, fourteen rows 
of blue and Suéde ribbon forming the vest of the 
dress just noted; the collar and cuffs are also of 
ribbon. Dark copper and old-rose canvas dress- 
es with inch-wide selvages have a girdle, a turn- 
ed-over collar, and front border of the skirt made 
of wide leaf passementerie all of one shade, or 
with blue introduced. Inch-wide-striped Cheviots 
made up by tailors have velvet the color of the 
most marked stripe for a collar, a round yoke, 
and a border around the only skirt seen, which is 
draped as fully as an over-skirt, yet falls low 
enough to entirely conceal the foundation skirt 
beneath. Blue and Suéde, the favorite stripes, 
are in tasteful English gowns of this kind, with 
the bodice pointed front and back (without pos- 
tilion basque), the fronts hooked plainly, and the 
stripes given V shapes in the back, and made 
nearly diagonal in front by taking in very deep 
darts. The high collar is of blue velvet, and be- 
low this is the round velvet yoke or round collar 
covering the shoulders to the armholes, and 
slightly deeper in front and back, This yoke is 
cut in tiny points (not half an inch deep) along 
the edge, and outlined with gold cord; similar 
points edge the basque, the sleeves, and the bor- 
der of velvet on the skirt. 


COLORED SILK DRESSES, 


Silk dresses are stylish made entirely of cop- 
per-colored Bengaline with a white vest, and 
trimmed with copper bead passementeries. White 
and copper promise to be as popular in the near 
future as white and gold now are, the white be- 
ing introduced as a full gathered vest and puffed 
collar of white silk muslin or China crape. Oth- 
er copper-tinted Bengalines have galloons in the 
delicate fade colors of Gobelin tapestries for their 
trimming, and with these the blouse-vest, with its 
turned-over collar, is of white India silk, on which 
are flowers in the faint pale Gobelin colors of 
the galloon. Still others have rose-pink and ma- 
hogany velvet ribbons together, pointed as a gir- 
dle across the short full vest of white China 
crape; the white turned-over coliar has the ma- 
hogany ribbon at the back, and turns over upon 
it. Changeable taffeta silks are made up over 
velvet skirts, as green and buff changeable silk 
with green leaves upon it is made above a green 
velvet skirt, on which écru Spanish lace is set in 
flounces. House dresses of striped surah are 
made up with silk embroidered flounces of the 
two colors crossing the front and forming a yoke 
or collar and cuffs for a belted waist. This is 
very pretty in half-inch stripes of red with green, 
or black with white, or blue with brown. A good 
model for the belted bodice of such dresses is il- 
lustrated on page 125 of Bazar No. 8, Vol. XXI. 


BLACK LACE DRESSES, 


Chantilly and Marquise laces are most used at 
present for entire dresses, and are made over 
black satin surah, or else over changeable surah 
in pretty shades of moss green with rose, pink 
with gray, or red with blue. The very wide 
flouncing, deep enough for a skirt, is draped long 
and full above a narrow flounce (five inches wide) 
at the foot, which is laid over a puff or a pinked 
flounce of the changeable silk. The lace skirt is 
pleated very full at top, with specially full pleats 
in the middle of the back, and has Arab folds 
dropping over at top. On the left side it is car- 
ried up to the hips, the scallops meeting ; flounces 
of narrower lace cross the open space on the left 
side, or are draped as jabots, on which falls a 
“ bridle” of black satin ribbon from belt to foot, 
tied in three places in clusters of long loops. 
The wide lace covers the changeable silk for the 
basque; it is gathered on the shoulders, and 
pleated to a point in front. Knife-pleated lace 
three inches wide edges the V-shaped opening, 
and two other rows of pleated lace fill in this 
space, while a single pleating is upright around 
a high collar of the changeable silk. Four rows 
of pleated lace are set on the back of the basque 
in a way in vogue long ago, and two rows trim 
the wrists of the coat sleeves. Eight or nine 
yards of lace over forty inches wide are required 
for such dresses. The Chantilly lace most used 
is an imitation of real thread lace known as 
French lace ; the Marquise lace has large Spanish 
designs on the small irregular meshes of Chantilly 
lace. Nets of various kinds, in stripes, dots, and 
with crossbars, and in large square meshes, are 
used for youthful-looking black lace dresses, and 
later in the season other novelties will be intro- 
duced. Plain black Brussels net over plaid 
moiré or else striped Watteau brocaded silks is 
in favor with Parisiennes. For church and street 
dresses it is better to use black satin surah for 
the foundation of lace toilettes. 

SOME SHORT MANTLES. 


Tailors make cloth capes with fichu fronts and 
the short back reaching only to the waist line of 





dark cloth, pinking the edges, and adding a light- 
er cloth at the edge of the notched points or scal- 
lops which show beyond. Navy blue cloth, with 
its pinked edges relieved by gray cloth pinking, 
and brown by Suéde cloth, make pretty wraps 
for tailor gowns for ladies who do not like jackets, 

Other cloth mantles fitted by three seams in 
the back fall like a basque on the tournure, and 
have very full gathered fronts of repped silk ; 
the silk is gathered to the neck just below the 
collar, and its ends are caught together with tas- 
sels of passementerie. The neck and edge of the 
mantle have a trimming of netted cord with a 
fringe of button-like drops. Olive-shaped pieces 
of passementerie are set about on the garment. 

Small pointed capes to be worn with any col- 
ored toilette for spring or summer are made of 
embroidered black cashmere and Chantilly lace. 
The cashmere cape is in an old-fashioned shape, 
which spreads out at the top to the shoulder tips, 
then slopes sharply to a point at the waist line 
in front and back. Two gathered frills of wide 
lace or a single frill still wider are gathered to the 
sides of this cape to cover the arms to the elbows. 
A belt of watered ribbon holds the points in place, 
and fastens with a rosette in front. 


TENNIS COATS, 


Gay striped coats for tennis-plavers, and for 
country wear generally, are made of thick twilled 
serge, either white, or pale blue, or rose, with ir- 
regular stripes of brown, red, and green. These 
coats are quite short, with adjusted back forms 
and loose front; the collar turns over deeply, or 
else there is a rolled notched collar, and the front 
fastens at the top by two large pearl buttons, 
then slopes away gradually. Several small pock- 
ets with flaps are added, and the edges are dou- 
ble-stitched. 

PARASOLS. 


Watered silks, changeable surahs, plaid and 
striped silks, and brocades of special designs of 
stripes and coin patterns, are the materials of 
new parasols for spring and summer. Their 
trimmings.are ribbon loops forming fringes, and 
ruffles of lace—black, beige, and white—with 
many covers of lace, and drapings of lace or 
net, leaving the centre of the parasol in relief in 
pointed star shapes. In size and shape the new 
parasols are like those of last year, but they 
have longer sticks, with large handles far more 
elaborate than any yet used; these are of light 
natural woods heated until made pliable, then 
twisted into large rings, knots, or hooks, or they 
are richly carved in relief, or else countersunk, 
showing two shades of the wood, or they are 
polished like lacquer, with a ball at the end, or 
a hand holding a carved mask; others are of 
dull black wood like teak with applied flowers of 
ivory, or an ivory Japanese figure holding a tiny 
parasol of carved wood ; still other unique han- 
dies are of horn intricately twisted, or else 
smoothly polished and inlaid with gold and bits 
of color in Japanese fashion. A new parasol 
called the Manola has triangles of material— 
moiré, striped silk, and brocade—laid one above 
the other, pointing to alternate ribs; a deep fall 
of lace is then sewed to the inner triangle, and 
the effect is given of a three-cornered parasol. 
Another new fancy, called the Modenwelt, has an 
eight-pointed lace cover with pinked flounces in 
the spaces between the points. The Normandy 
parasol of satin has net, either black or beige- 
color, draped along its outer edge leaving the 
centre in the shape of a three-rayed star. The 
flat Mauresque shape of last year is still used, 
and is very effective in black moiré with looped 
fringe and gay striped surah lining. Black para- 
sols, like black mantles, will be worn with any 
summer toilette, and are shown in great variety, 
such as three flounces of black Chantilly lace 
over black satin, with ribbon loops of bright 
green and black, and bows of green ribbon on 
the ferrule and on the handle; or a triangle of 
black watered silk with deep flounces of black 
lace and inlaid horn handle, or else plain watered 
silk edged with black crimped loop fringe and 
lined with ombré silk. Black and white striped 
brocades, with the stripes passing around, are for 
light mourning, and will also be carried by those 
wearing colors. Ombré striped silks and gay 
striped surah parasols are for young ladies. 

For the watering-places and for carriage use 
are parasols with light fleecy laces shirred and 
flounced, embroidered nets over colored satin, ba- 
tixte embroidered or painted in Gobelin colors, 
white repped silks with an uncut velvet design of 
leaves in each gore, and the transparent parasols 
of either black or white lace. Coaching parasols, 
to be used also for walking in city streets or in 
the country, are of large plaids or stripes without 
lining, and very long sticks with a large bow on 
the top and on the handle. The Marquise sun- 
umbrella, with stick long enough to use for a 
walking-stick, is of black, striped, checked, plain, 
or changeable twilled silk. Other sun-umbrellas 
have more fanciful handles of wood silvered to 
represent the real silver 
brellas. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ArRNotp, ConstaBie, & Co.; James McCrgery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Le Bovutitiier Broruers ; 
Weaicut Broruers; and W. A. Drown & Co. 
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PERSONAT. 


Tue late Toomas J. MAYALL, of Reading, Mas- 
sachusetts, possessed in an extraordinary degree 
those qualities of mind that have given the 
“ Yankees”? a world-wide fame as inventors. 
Up to the time of his death he had taken out 
over two hundred patents in this country, and 
over seventy in England. He made the first 
rubber belt ever made in this country, and he 
invented the eylinder printing - machine, from 
which has grown the wall-paper and calico- 
printing industries. His inventions ranged from 
a cannon to a coffee-hulling machine. The for- 
mer met with high favor in Europe, while the 
latter is in general use in Brazil. Mr. MAYALL 














a ag work at eight vears of age as a bobbin-boy 
in a New Hampshire cotton-mill. At the age 
of ten he started out with three dollars in his 
pocket and a bundle of clothes over his shoulder 
to seek his fortune in the big world outside. He 
was not long in finding it, four he began invent- 
ing before he was out of his teens, and his in- 
ventions were not only useful, but necessary. 

—Dr. Howaxpb Crossy has been the pastor of 
a New York church for twenty-five years, and is 
just sixty-two years of age. He is one of the 
hardest workers in or out of his profession, and 
yet he is as fond of a joke as he is of reading 
Greek or wrestling with the knotty problems ot 
the day. He can write a sermon or a bit of hu- 
morous verse with equal facility, and he isin the 
enjoyment of good health and fine spirits. Dr. 
CrosBY’s youngest NICHOLAS EVARTSON, 
has recently returned from Greece, where he 
has passed a year or so in learning modern 
Greek. Ancient Greck he was master of long 
before his sojourn, and though but twenty-five 
years of age, he is a professor of that language 
at Columbiu College. The talents of this young 
man are as varied as his learning is deep, and he 
can play the piano or the banjo with equal dex- 
verily. 

—Friulein Lr. Lenmany, the popular prima 
donna of the German Opera ¢ Ompany, Was mar- 
ried a few days after the close of the season in 
New York to Herr Pavt Kauiscu, a German 
opera-singer, who came to this country for the 
sole purpose of being married, and who wasted 
no time in carrying out his intentions, for he 
was a married man within a few hours after his 
arrival. Herr Kaxiscn is thirty-tive years of 
age, while his wife has enjoyed the advan tage of 
five years more of life. 

—Miss MarBury’s one-act play, Contrasts, 
which was performed by amateurs at the Lyceum 
Theatre, New York, on the 23d and 24th of Feb- 
ruary, proved a success in every way. Not only 
did it add a handsome sum to the charities for 
which it was given, but it won its author, or 
adapter, as she modestly calls herself, much 
hearty praise for her clever work. Miss MarR- 
BURY will probably take up writing for the pro- 
fessional stage, now that her efforts in the direc- 
tion of amateurs have proved so successful. 

—Madame Munkacsy, wife of the painter, has 
been 80 impressed by her husband’s glowing ac- 
counts of America that she has made up ber mind 
to pay this country a visit at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. In the mean time she is puying particu- 
lar attention to American visitors in Paris, to 
whom she extends an open-handed hospitality. 
Madame MunKacsy was the widow ofa wealthy 
Austrian baron when she married the Hungarian 
painter. 

—Dr. Morgan Dix is believed to be the 
author of a remarkable tribute to MARY Grir- 
FITHS PARKER, a young girl, an associate of 
the Community of St. Mary, in New York, 
but who died in Providence on the 30th of 
December, in the twenty-fifth year of her 
age. She was ill for several weeks, and knew 
that she was going to die, but she was perfectly 
resigned, and gave minute instructions for her 
funeral. Dr. Dix describes her in her coffin: 
‘*A fairer picture has never been seen than that 
of this dear girl in her last sleep; 
ever forget the form, pure as the snow, the love- 
ly face, the dark hair fringing her Associate’s 
cap, the medal about her pale throat, the marble 
hands folded upon the crucifix, which she seem- 
ed to hold tight to her bosom. All about her 
were flowers, in a bed of which she appeared to 
be sleeping; tall lights burned at the head and 
the feet.” 

The late W. W. Corcoran was one of the 
most methodical as well as generous of men, and 
his private secretary, who served him for forty 
years, tells many interesting anecdotes of his 
business-like habits. He did not keep his own 
accounts—his secretary did that for him—but he 
wanted them in such shape that he could at any 
time find when he had bought a certain thing 
and what he had paid for it. Mr. Corcoran’s 
mind was perfectly clear up to within a few days 
of his death. 

—Mrs. FrRIDOLIN MADLENER, 
tertained her guests with a ‘rose tea”? a short 
time since. The entire house was decorated 
with roses. A table sixty feet long was spread 
the length of the drawing-rooms, and dressed 
with three immense squares of roses, flanked by 
baskets of rose-buds. A german was danced at- 
ter the * tea,’? at which the favors were baskets 
of long, loose-stemmed roses. 

—Senator STOCKBRIDGE is the owner ofa very 
fine farm just outside of Kalama.oo, and on this 
farm he has some notable live-stock, particular- 
ly horses. Bell Boy, purchased by him from 
Senator STANFORD for $5000, has just been sold 
for $35,000, which that horses may be 
made to pay as landsome profits as silver mines. 

—The newspapers have begun early to chron- 


son, 








nor cun one 


of Chicago, en- 


shows 


icle the doings ot DorotHhy Wuitney, the thir- 
teen-months-old daughter of the Secretary of the 
Navy. Donoruy has pretty blue eyes and real 
golden hair, and is as lively as a cricket. She 
already shows a fondness for ** Yankee Doodle” 
as compared with ‘God save the Queen.”” Her 
pet doll is of the species known as “ rag,” and 


her diet consists of oatmeal and chicken. 

—ION GENNADIO, Who represents the inter- 
ests of Greece in Washington, is about thirty- 
seven years of age, anda bachelor. He has been 
for some time in his king’s service, and appears 
to be a man of many accomplishments. Oxford 
has given him a degree, and he has published 
several volumes of poetry 

—PascaL PORTER boy preacher’ worthy 
the name, for he is only eleven years cld. It is 
said that crowds of people in Indiana and Ken- 
tucky flock to hear him preach, and are thrilled 
by his eloquence, though they cannot agree as 
to its originality. The one point on which they 
are a unit is that be is a wonder under any cir- 


isa” 


cumstances. Young Porrer is described as a 
handsome boy, with bright brown eyes and a 


well-shaped head. 

—Mrs. GeorGe HERBERT PALMER, late Presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, has been holding a 
series of receptions since her marriage in her 
new home at Cambridge, Massachusetts. Mrs. 
PALMER still keeps up her interest in Wellesley. 
She is one of the college trustees, and she lec- 
tures there once a week. The widow of Pro- 
fessor AGASSIZ lives just across the street from 
the PALMERS, in a larye house whose entrance is 
in the basement story. A flight of stairs leads to 
a glass-enclosed piazza which runs along one 
side of the rambling mansion. On the other side 
of the house is a row of bay-windows which let 
floods of sunshine into every room. 
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Braid Lace for Curtains. 

A cream linen feather 
edged lace braid and flax 
thread to match are used for 
making this lace. In work- 
ing, the pattern of the lace is 
traced on oiled linen, which is 
then backed with cambric. 
The braid is basted flatly 
along the outlines. After 
basting it is firmly sewed at 
the angles and curves with 
fine stitches taken through 
the braid only, not through 
the pattern, and gathered at 
the edges in the curves. The 
pattern is then ready for the 
filling, which is worked with 
flax thread in various lace 
stitches. As shown in the 
illustration, parts of the de- 
sign are connected by bars, 
formed by stretching the 
thread from point to point, 
and winding back on it to 
the starting-point. Where 
several bars intersect, a “ spi- 
der” is formed by working in 
and out of the bars around 
the centre. The leaves of the 
design are filled in button- 
hole stitch, which is worked 
in rows to and fro between 
the edges, sometimes in sin- 
gle stitches, which makes the 
lace stitch known as point 
de Bruxelles, sometimes in 
groups of stitches with spa- 
cing between, forming a sim- 
ple pattern. The cordon-nets, 
small close circles in the de- 
sign, are worked separately 
around a coil or wad of cot- 
ton in close button-hole stitch, 
then basted in place on the 
pattern, and connected to the 
surrounding parts by wound 
bars. This lace is used on 
the curtain illustrated on 
page 169 of the last number 
af the Bazar. The outline 
design for the edging to match 
is given in Fig. 32 on the 
accompanying pattern sheet. 
It is worked in the same man- 
ner as the insertion here de- 
scribed. 


Music or Newspaper 
Rack. 


See illustration on page 185. 

Tus wicker rack is draped 
with plush in two colors— 
olive and mahogany red. The 
plush is set on full, and covers 
all but the frame. On the 
front it is arranged in two 
puffs, between which a piece 
of appliqué embroidery is 
set. The embroidery is exe- 
cuted on olive cloth in silks, 
then cut out along the outlines 
of the design, and underlaid 
with olive satin, after which 
it is applied. Ribbon bows 
in the colors of the plush are 
fastened here and there on 
the rack. 


Spoon Basket with Em- 
broidered Valance. 
See illustration on page 185. 


Tas small basket is stained 
and gilded. It has two di- 
visions, which are lined with 
brown furniture leather, and 
the bottom is covered with a 
layer of cork. Two embroid- 
ered points of light écru cloth 
are hung on opposite sides of 
the basket; the design for 
the points is given in Fig. 69 
on the pattern-sheet Supple- 
ment. The squares are out- 
lined with terra-cotta tinsel 
cord, filled in with long her- 
ring-bone stitches in two 
shades of terra-cotta silk, and 
the outer two squares are 
crossed with terra-cotta che- 
nille. The rest of the design 
is outlined with thick gold 
cord, and marked and veined 
in colored silks. The edges 
are pinked. The points are 
set on under chenille cord, 
ends of which hang at the 
corners and are finished with 
ball tassels. A ribbon bow 
is tied to the handle. 





A New Discovery. 
LEARNED German phy- 
sician, as we read, believ- 

ing in a scale or gamut of 
odors similar to that of sounds, 
has originated the odophone, 
classifving fifty odors, and 
making them correspond with 
the notes in both clefs, and 
also with those above and be- 
low the lines. This man takes 
ground that certain odors, 
like certain sounds, harmon- 
ize with each other, producing 
charming results. Think for 
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BRAID LACE INSERTION FOR CURTAINS.—[For Desten ror Engin se Surpiemenr, No. V., Fic. 32.] 


a moment of a bouquet of 
odors where no intruding bud 
or blossom mars its perfect- 
ness! Following this law, the 
chord of C should be made up 
of geranium, acacia, orange- 
flower, and camphor. Heavy, 
sensuous odors representing 
low tones, or bass; pungent 
odors giving expression in 
high tones ; and more ethereal 
notes would result from a 
combination of milder blooms. 
Directions for the composition 
of sachet powder are based 
upon results given by Dr. Sep- 
timus Piesse’s odophone, or 
gamut of colors, one large 
firm in London being known 
to arrange and manufacture 
several hundred different com- 
binations of what may be 
termed “ harmonies in odors.” 
Also many tinctures are pre- 
pared for toilette perfume on 
this basis. 





Spring Out-doors. 

W HILE it may be true 

that “one swallow 
does not make a summer,” 
the appearance in the spring 
of the bluebirds may be taken 
as good evidence that warm 
days will soon come. Occa- 
sionally a few too progressive 
and misguided ones do return 
from the South in advance of 
the season, and are obliged 
to sit disconsolate on bare 
twigs surveying snowy land- 
scapes, but most general- 
ly the bird instinct can be 
relied on, 

At the first sign of the 
bluebird all who are so for- 
tunate as to possess grounds 
of their own, be their extent 
great or small, may prepare 
to attend to the hundred-and- 
one things which demand 
their care out-doors, and on 
the way those things are 
looked after will depend, to 
a great degree, the pleasure, 
beauty, and healthfulness of 
the summer. 

It is a wise woman who 
recognizes the fact that in- 
teresting work out-doors in 
the early spring is worth 
more than all the patent med- 
icines combined, and has ar- 
ranged her in-door duties to 
leave her plenty of leisure 
for every bit of out-door 
work or amusement that may 
come up. 

Before it is time for gar- 
den-making proper, the 
drains should receive atten- 
tion, also all wood-houses and 
sheds where, during the win- 
ter, a little of this and a good 
deai of that have been put 
away to wait for a suitable 
time for disposing of it. 

All the hard part of the 
work should be done by a 
man hired for the purpose, if 
a regular man-servant is not 
kept. A man who is willing 
to do just as he is told is 
better than a_ professional 
gardener who has a set way 
of his own. Even a half- 
grown boy is better help 
than a man who knows too 
much. 

All drains should be given 
careful inspection to make 
sure that they are in good 
repair and have not become 
obstructed from any cause, 
and then treated to a liberal 
supply of copperas or any 
other preferred purifier. 

Have all waste vegetable 
matter, and every bit of old 
carpet, cloth, or paper gath- 
ered out of the wood-house 
and sheds, placed in a pile 
and burnt, and the contents 
of every box, barrel, and bin 
turned out to the light. If 
the floors are of wood, have all 
accumulations of chips and 
sawdust removed, and lumps 
of lime and copperas thrown 
about them. If of the origi- 
nal ground, have them well 
seraped, and lime and copper- 
as placed in all the corners. 
The supply of wood remain- 
ing stored in the spring is not 
usually very great, but even 
if it is considerable, have it 
repiled, in order that the space 
it occupied may be cleared of 
chips and possibly secreted 
vermin. Lastly, have all the 
inside walls and roof coated 
with pure lime whitewash. 

Have all the bins emptied 
in which the winter’s accum- 
ulation of ashes has been 
stored. The ashes may be 
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used as a fertilizer for 
filling up low places or 
carted away. Coal ashes 
piled around the roots of 
trees which are liable to 
be destroyed by borers 
working close to the sur- 
face of the ground will 
prove a sure remedy for 
the pest. 

Have all broken crock- 
ery and glass and such 
worn-out tin-ware and old 


tin fruit cans as cannot 
be made use of carted 
away. It is well to save 


a number of old fruit cans 
for further use. They can 
be utilized in a variety of 
ways. Madam Wren will 
thank you kindly if you 
will put up some of them 
in locations to suit her 
fancy, and larger and 
more ambitious birds will 
not disdain to build in 
them. 

Very pretty bird-houses 
can be made out of tin 
cans. Paint the ends 
green or gray, and cover 
the sides with thatch held 
in place by wires woven 
around the can, or with 
small twigs secured in the 
same way. Fasten se- 
curely to a sheltered limb 








Lacep Dress.—Back.—[For 
Front, see Page 193. | 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VL, Figs. 33-45. 


by wires passed through holes made 
in the can. 
There is still another good way to 


use old cans. Make a hole in the 
bottom close to the side. Sink the 
can in the earth close to any plant 


that requires a large amount of wa- 
ter, having the opening you made in 
the bottom of the cun toward the 
plant. Fill the with water 
morning and evening—oftener if 
necessary. It takes but a minute 
to fill the can, and instead of a 
great part of the water running off 
on the surface of the ground, 
slowly out near the roots of the 
plant, where it is needed. Plants 
watered in this wav make a wonder- 
ful growth in dry, hot weather, es- 
pecially if some stimulant is added 
to the water once a week, The top 
of the can should be flush with the 
surface of the ground. A flower- 
pot may be turned over the top, 
During the spring is the time to 
remodel any unsatisfactory bit of 
garden, or turn into places of beauty 
such unsightly spots as have hereto- 
fore escaped being interfered with. 
Much can be done toward making 
grounds beautiful with but little 
outlay, and without attempting any- 
thing elaborate. We saw what had 
been a very common-looking part of 
a friend's grounds transformed last 
spring simply by the addition of a 


it seeps 


low brick wall to divide the side 
lawn from the laundry bleaching- 


ground and fruit garden beyond. 
The wall was a foot and a half high 
and a foot broad. It was built of 
second rate and consequently inex- 
pensive brick, laid in mortar colored 
red. The hollow space between the 
two walls was filled with rich earth 
up to a level with the last row of 
brick, which extended over the top 
of the wall. At places five feet 
apart openings were left in the 
middle row of brick over the top, 
and in them were planted vines to 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-13. 
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trail down and along the 
wall, and also erect-grow- 
ing flowers. The open- 
ings were rather small, 
but there was plenty 
of earth the roots, 
several plat ts were 
placed in each, and made 
a good growth 


for 


Only an 
nuals we re used 
the 
strong roots 
apart the bricks. 
A sunny exposed place 
can have the 
shade and shelter 
it by training Virginia 
creeper over a dead tree 
If you do not have a dead 
tree in the right spot, try 


, to avoid 
of 


large, 
pushing 


danger 





needed 
given 


transplanting one. A 
good-sized tree can be 
obtained with little trou- 
ble, and when you find 
how easy the operation 
is, you will wonder that 


you never tried it before. 
A good-sized one with a 
number of limbs branch- 
ing low from the 
most 
Vir- 


aown 
ive the 
and shelter, 
creeper can be 
the woods, or 
procured from the flor- 
ist’s; two large roots will 
cover a tree in one season. 

A shaded corner at the 


trunk will g 
shade 
gina 


found in 


—Back 


3.—Ciota Costume. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


pattern and descri - ae see Sup- 
13. 


plement, No. L., Figs. 


northwest side of the house can 


easily be turned into a pretty fern- 


ery by planting a variety of ferns 
among carelessly arranged stones 
With even less trouble it may be 


made a lovely bed of green by plant- 
ing it with Lycopodium lucidulum. 
This plant is desirable 


for shaded 


city yards or window boxes. 
Gardening on a small scale can 

be made successful even in the con- 

tracted limits of a city yard, if 


thought is given to selecting only 
such plants as will grow in the sit- 
uation to be offered them. There 
are a number of plants with beau- 
tiful foliage which grow well in the 
shade, and some will with 
little or no sun. 

Great disadvantages can often be 
overcome. We have seen a lovely 
display of flowers in a bed in the 
tiny walled court at the of a 
city home. Owing to the surroundi: g 
buildings the sun never shone on the 
paved floor of the court. A space 
three feet wide had been bricked up 
to a height of three feet. On this 
the bed was made, and lay in the 
sun. When we saw it, it was a mass 
of brilliant bloom which transform 
ed the whole place. 


bloom 


back 





Hoop and Farthingale. 
{ ge is something rather inter 


esting in the way in which roy- 
alty in comparatively modern days 
has concerned itself with the size of 
women’s Queen Elizabeth 
lent her sanction to the farthingale, 
which came into England during her 
reign, and probably from Spain, as 
its name is but the corruption of the 
Spanish Queen Anne 
favored it, with slight modification, 
calling it her tub-petticoat, Under 
Louis Fifteenth of France it was 
known as the panier, and although 


skirts 


verdugado 
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abolished by means of a beautiful actress who 
showed the world what elegance and grace of 
form was without it, it was restored under the 
revels of Marie Antoinette. Shorn of some of its 
proportions in England, it was emphatically dis- 
missed from favor there by the personal edict of 
George the Fourth. And it rose upon the world 
again, nearly a century later, under the auspices 
of the beautiful Empress Eugénie. Disappear- 
ing for a short season, we have it now disguised 
in the springs upholding the weight of the tai- 
lor costumes, which owe their success, apart 
from their own comfort, to the grace of the 
Princess Alexandra. Few other vehicles or styles 
of dress trace their origin so distinetly to the in- 
fluence of thrones, and it would seem as if there 
were something of the aristocratic about the 
thing intrinsically if we did not on brief suburban 
journeys so often see it serving democratic uses 
at last as a support for trailing vines, or as the 
only visible provender for tethered goats. 





THE ARROWS OF SEBASTIAN. 

By OCTAVE THANET AND RACHEL CAREW. 
PQ HE frail baleony creaked through all its mem- 
iT bers as Mr. John Caroll, of Georgia, settled 
himself in an American attitude; for the balco- 
nies of the Villa Pullitz were strictly architectural 
details, not planned to be lounging-places for big 
Georgians. 

“Vd give a right smart to see ma to-night,” 
said Caroll, half fondly, half jocosely, falling into 
the vernacular. He was lighting his cigar at the 
moment, and the tiny torch revealed a very gentle 
smile on a handsome but rather heavily moulded 
face. A woman, even in that briefest second, 
could have seen two things: that his clothes fitted 
him, and that he had fine eyes. While he puffed 
away in the moonlight, these eyes grew soft. They 
were seeing many visions—a barefoot boy and an 
old negro toiling among the cotton rows, the red 
clay hills, and the pine woods of the plantation , 
a half-ruined mansion with its wide piazzas, and 
always at twilight, waiting for the boy, a sweet- 
faced woman in black ; then a pretty girl gallop- 
ing by on her spirited horse, luxury, wealth, and 
pride in her dainty habit, her horse’s trappings, 
in every motion and look of her black groom, 
then a young man watching and secretly adoring 
a young woman, a poor young planter struggling 
to save his lean acres from the cotton factor, who 
has not money to pay railway fares, and must see 
his goddess only at years’ intervals, when she comes 
to visit a neighboring planter; then this same 
young man riding through mud and darkness with 
a box of finery under his arm; she needs it fora 
plantation ball; he is bringing it from the rail- 
way station for her; but when they urge him to 
join the dancers he will not stay—poor fellow ! he 
has no coat, last of all a moonlit garden, a man 
in ‘the shadow, and above, at a window, a girl 
holding a yellow rose to her lips. 

“They talk in the novels,” mused John Caroli, 
“of fellows being in love with one woman all 
their lives. There never was anybody but her to 
me. How poor we were in those days! ‘ Nothing 
but the Caroll name and the Caroll pride,’ says 
Mrs. Bellamy. Yes, ma’am; you hit it exactly 
1 wish you liked me better, though. You never 
did like me, you know. What a color her hair 
is! Like the hair in Titian’s pictures.” (I need 
not explain that Caroll’s fancy had left Mrs. Bel- 
lamy.) “I wish I liked those celebrated pictures 
better. What an ignorant, clumsy fool she must 
think me sometimes! I didn’t even know who 
that musical fellow was. Name sounded like 
Bark. Ha! ha! how that dog went on!” Car- 
oll’s thoughts were drifting again. He was re- 
calling an incident in the evening Just passed. 
On the other side of the garden wall grew the 
most beautiful yellow roses in the world, but they 
belonged to a crabbed old officer, and they were 
guarded by a bull-dog. 

Defying law and dog both, Caroll had scaled 
the wall and brought back a bunch of Maréchal 
Niels, How pretty she looked in the moonlight ! 
pale, with the tears on her eyelashes ! and actu- 
ally the plucky little angel half-way up the wall 
going to his aid! Such a sight might make even 
a shy countryman bold. He poured out his feel- 
ings, as shy people will if goaded into speech, 
with a blundering and desperate fluency. He 
had loved ever since he was a lad and she was a 
child. ‘ But I'd nothing but the name to offer,” 
said Caroll, with a touch of pride in his humility— 
the Caroll name counted for a good deal in Geor- 
gia. “The minute I had the last note paid off on 
the plantation, and ma was provided for, I went 
straight to Atlanta; but you had gone to Europe 
with your aunt. That was a terrible hard day to 
me, Miss Lulu. And all the while, if I'd known 
it, Unk’ John, off North, had left me all his money. 
The minute I did know it I came straight to Eu- 
rope. To say this, Miss Lulu.” 

“You were always so reckless,” said Lulu, 
laughing a little tremulously. ‘Do you remem- 
ber that black horse, and how you lassoed the 
bull that was chasing me—with your red tippet ?” 

And then, when John, in an ecstasy that she 
should remember his insignificant feats, would 
have fallen to kissing her hand, Mrs. Bellamy 
must needs appear. But they all sat down in 
the moonlight, and the air had the scent of flowers, 
and the distant sound of the Waldteufel waltzes 
ebbed and swelled like the wind’s music in the 
Black Forest. In spite of Aunt Bellamy it was 
a beautiful half-hour. And afterward, when they 
were gone—oh, blessed arm of fate that pushed 
him back for one last, foolish lover’s glance at 
her window !—as he stood in the perfumed dark- 
ness he saw her lovely shape at the lighted win- 
dow, and she was kissing a yellow rose. 

“Oh, darling !” cried John, with a kind of sob 
of rapture and humility, “a clumsy, ignorant fel- 
low like— Come in—Herein !” 

It was only Sebastian for the gracious Herr’s 
boots. He departed admiring a tive-mark piece 





on his palm; and presently might be heard be- 
low singing a dismal little ballad, which he al- 
ways affected when in good spirits : 
“In einem kihlen Grunde; 
Da geht ein Miihlenrad ; 
Mein Liebchen ist verschwunden 
Das dort gewohnet hat.” 

Simultaneously a muffled English voice ex- 
claimed in the hall, “* Ach, Gott, what a house! 
Nobody to answer a bell if one was dying!” 

John, who was in a mood to embrace the world, 
peered out down the dimly lighted space, and 
asked if he could be of any assistance. 

“Indeed you can, sir,’ returned the voice. 
“ Here, please.” 

A door to the right was opened the space of a 
few inches, but instead of the head in curl-papers 
and section of a bust disappearing in folds of 
white, or the lone, fair hand which is apt to 
emerge from a door thus opened, there was thrust 
at Caroll an uncommonly large foot in an old- 
fashioned shoe, beneath a broad rim of white 
stocking. ‘There, sir,” said the unseen; “ will 
you have the kindness to pull that off? These 
rubber-sided things stick like one’s skin in sum- 
mer. I've pulled till I’m on the verge of apo- 
plexy. Thank you, sir’ (as the shoe parted from 
the foot so suddenly that John sat down in the 
hall). “You seem a very strong young man. 
Here’s the other. Thanks, If it wasn’t for my 
bed-jacket and curl-papers I would come out and 
express myself like an honest Christian. I fear 
I made you a great deal of trouble.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, ma’am. It wasn’t the 
least bit of trouble,” said John, returning the 
shoes, and making a low bow at the hand which 
held them, In the big Georgian’s manner there 
was that mixture of courtliness and rusticity 
which Southern gentlemen bred on remote plan- 
tations often acquire. Joln’s bow was the lower 
for certain smothered titters and whispers and 
clicks of locks audible through the hall. 

“ Are they laughing at the poor lady or me ?” 
thought he, marching back to his room with much 
stateliness, “Just let one of the men laugh— 
that’s all! If it’s that Mainwearing—ha !” 

Young Mainwaring (whose name John pro- 
nounced phonetically) had been the cause of so 
many jealous heart-burnings to John that he ra- 
ther hoped for a collision, He stared hard at 
Mainwaring’s door, but he only saw Frau Pullitz 
approaching. Frau Pullitz, by the flame of her 
candle, showed a light and careless toilette and a 
brow of fury. 

She gave Carroll a glare, and remarked, * Ab- 
scheulicher Mensch !”* “ Abscheulicher Mensch !” 
she repeated, as she swept round the corner. 

Naturally taking the epithet for his own, John 
carefully hunted it down in the dictionary, to his 
great and indignant surprise. How was he to 
know that poor, near-sighted, absorbed Frau Pul 
litz had not even seen him, but was raging over 
Sebastian’s bad conduct? Notwithstanding an 
occasional flaw, Sebastian was the stoutest prop 
of the rather flimsy Villa Pullitz. He could speak 
a little French and English. He was a fellow of 
excellent humor, beer-born it is true, but unfail- 
ing as its source. His was the quick eye to dis- 
cern at a glance which new-comer was worthy of 
the balcony rooms, with the plush sofas and the 
sham begonia on the table, and which would bear 
the open-work carpets and uncertain chairs of the 
third story, 

But, as I have said, there were flaws. Con- 
sider this very evening. While most of the pen- 
sion, including Frau Pullitz, were sleeping, and 
John was dreaming, wide-awake, an unhappy in- 
cident had occurred. 

The Barton nurse-maid, despatched for pare- 
goric for the Barton baby, on opening the street 
dvor found the body of young Mainwaring lying 
across the steps. She screamed, of course. 
* Ach du leber Himmel,” she wailed, “ he is dead, 
murdered! And he with an innocent look on 
him as if he were seeing a crowd of holy saints, 
der arme hiibsche Englander !” 

Hearing her outery, Frau Pullitz called Sebas- 
tian. But though her notes had a fine, shrill, 
penetrating quality, they could hardly get through 
the walls and down the street to Herr Lamp’s 
restaurant. The consequence was that before 
Frau Pullitz could hustle on even the rudiments 
of dress and get down-stairs, half a dozen of her 
boarders were collected about the body, and ev- 
ery one knew that young Mainwaring, so beautiful 
in his sleep, owed his beatific smile to spirits 
quite unlike the holy saints; in fine, that he was 
simply dead—drunk, 

Frau Pullitz wrung her fat hands; she could 
have wept aloud. Such a scandal! Such a re- 
proach to the irreproachable Villa Pullitz! And 
any one can see that had that worthless Sebas- 
tian been at his post, he, a man of expedients, 
could have hushed up that dumme Kindermad- 
chen, who was forever making eyes at him, and 
quietly got the sinner off to bed, with no one the 
wiser. Now she supposed that Mainwaring must 
go. The boarders were sure to demand it: there 
were the two Misses Hogg, so particular, and 
Lady Weeks (widow of an lrish knight, and Frau 
Pullitz’s crown of gentility), who distributed tem- 
perance tracts among the trades-people, and the 
Bartons, who always agreed with “dear Lady 
Weeks” —yes, the case was hopeless. Yet to 
think of the poor young man, who was lately come 
into a fortune, and was always calling for extras, 
and feed everybody, and paid two prices without 
a murmur—ah, it was heart-rending that one 
must throw away such a boarder! No wonder 
Frau Pullitz fumed. But John, who had only 
faintly heard the commotion on the other side 
the house, had no clew, and could only decide 
that unwittingly he had committed some awful 
offence against German decorum, which indeed 
to him was a dark and perilous labyrinth. 

“These folks have such funny notions,” 
thought John, ruefully; “now J cayn’t see any 
harm in taking off an old lady's shoes , but, thun- 

* Abominable creature. 





der! I cayn’t see the harm of a young man’s sit- 
ting down in a parlor with a young lady, or es- 
corting her through the streets in broad day- 
light; and I can see a heap of harm in a fellow 
romancing round another fellow’s wife the way 
they do here.” But he had pleasanter subjects 
for thought than Frau Pullitz’s vagaries, and 
shortly returned to his dreams. 

Next morning life did not look quite so beau- 
tiful. Mrs. Bellamy had a headache which re- 
quired her niece’s attention. Jolin loitered about 
the house, until hearing the rumble of wheels, he 
reached the window in time to see Mrs. Bellamy’s 
Roman nose and gray puffs and crape veil laid 
back on the cushions, and Lucy’s golden head 
bent over her. Evidently Mrs. Bellamy’s head- 
ache required the air. John followed. He spent 
the morning walking about Munich, but he did 
not meet them. Meanwhile the Villa Pullitz was 
in a ferment. Lady Weeks was being told. The 
Bartons, all six of them (including the nurse- 
maid), were in her salon. Below, Frau Pullitz 
dropped salt tears into her coffee, and forgot to 
take down her left curl-papers, so keen was her 
anguish of mind, She was firm; the sword of 
justice must fall. But she wept as she struck. 
In point of fact, however, it was Miss Luey Ash- 
ton who was to strike. Mainwaring did not speak 
German, and Frau Pullitz’s English was chiefly 
smiles; in consequence, Miss Ashton, who often 
amiably wrote English notes and directed envel- 
ops for her landlady, had written this note also; 
and already it was in Sebastian’s hands to deliver 
to the wicked one, who was drinking Seltzer in 
vain, Unknown to Lucy, Sebastian was carrying 
another note, Frau Pullitz’s receipted bill for the 
month for “ Herr Carl,” which he should have 
given him the day before. Comfortably seated 
behind his high glass at Herr Lamp’s, Sebastian 
opened the envelops to read both letters. He felt 
it his duty, he would have told you, to look over 
the correspondence of the house. Frau Pullitz, 
poor widow-woman, was impulsive; she needed 
a cool head at her elbow—Sebastian’s head. 
“No, no,” said Sebastian, his little dark Bavarian 
eyes twinkling, “we will not send the generous 
Englishman away. I shall lose the letter; and 


| as the fotfrth Bock appeared, he hastily returned 


the notes to their envelops. ‘“ Ah, woman, wo- 
mau—joy and vexation !” sighed Sebastian, 

John returned from his stroll in ample time 
for luncheon, where he hoped to see Lucy. He 
overtook Sebastian entering the garden bearing 
a great basket of yellow roses. 

“For Fraulein Alston,” explained Sebastian, 
affably, “from Herr Main’ring. He haf dem 
yestertay send also. I puy dem for ’im. Ya 
wohl, I will puy dem vor you to-morrow,” he 
chuckled to himself, as he passed by; “ half for 
him, half for you. They will not fight in the 
baskets !” 

John went up to his room, Of course that 
didn’t mean anything; but he wished— Main- 
waring was just such a handsome, fascinating, 
dissipated little wretch as women fancy. He gave 
her yellow roses yesterday. Jolin tossed his head 
as if he would toss some troublesome thought out 
of it. Then he uttered a cry of joy, for there on 


| the table lay au envelop directed in a well-re- 


membered hand. 

He caught it up and kissed the ink, before he 
opened the envelop very gently, aud with a heart 
beating fast with hope, read: 


“‘Sir,—Your conduct of last night obliges me 
(though with deep regret) to request that you will 
leave my house immediately upon the receipt of 
this note. My servant will present your bill. 

“ Karwarina Puuuirz.” 


John sank into a chair (fortunately it was not 
one of the third-story chairs). He laughed a lit- 
tle teebly. “It’s a joke, of course; a—a kind of 
German joke,” he muttered. He remembered how 
angry Frau Pullitz had seemed last night, and in 
a dazed way he went through his memories of 
German etiquette again. Yes, that must be some- 
thing dreadful. He had done it—he had made 
the old lady mad. But why had Lulu written the 
note for her? It was just like saying, I think so 
too. But last night—last night, when she was 
so kind, when she kissed—was it his or Main- 
waring’s rose ? 

A passionate rush of love, despair, jealousy, 
such as his patient soul had never known before, 
swept all John’s reason away. Sebastian never 
had heard his bell rattle in the fashion it did 
now, or ever seen “ Herr Carl” look so stern. 
“Black as the inside of a pocket,” said Sebas 
tian, and he wants to know if Miss Alston will 
see him. Herr Je! what fools these lovers are!” 

But he did his errand with speed. Miss Alston 
had not returned, 

Feverishly John paced the floor. He would 
determine at one moment that he would march 
upon Frau Pullitz and shake that paper in her 
face and shout “Warum?” But while that 
might demand an explanation with sufficient clear- 
ness, suppose Frau Pullitz were to answer him in 
German (which she probably would, as she did 
not speak English), how helpless he would be 
against a torrent of unintelligible abuse! An- 
other time he thought of a possible ally among 
the men in the house, but the only one who spoke 
German with ease was old Colonel Potts, who was 
both deaf and bad-tempered. Poor John aban- 
doned the hope of righting himself in person. 
He looked at the balcony, where he had been so 
happy last night, and groaned. 

He felt all the loneliness and helplessness and 
bewildered resentment of the provincial who finds 
himself in a world where even the traditions of 
gentlemanhood in which he has been reared are 
distorted, and where he puts himself in the wrong 
at every turn. Being an honest, simple-minded, 
loyal fellow, with the poetic Southern notions of 
women, John had never considered one feature 
of his case, namely, that if to be a Caroll (which 
was like a title of nobility at home meant nothing 





here, to be a millionaire means a great deal the 
world over. Humble John was sure that Mrs. 
Bellamy, for example, would take as much pains 
to keep him at arm’s-length here as she had done 
in Georgia, She might smile and be right cordial 
to his face, but he knew that she was secretly 
blackening him to Lulu, and praising Mainwaring. 
He had been frantically jealous of Mainwaring. 
In brief, though yesterday night John’s hopes 
soared high, they were like a kite having a string 
on the ground, and our friend Sebastian, with his 
rose story, had pulled the string! 

But he would not go, defeated, humiliated, 
without striking a blow for himself; so he sat 
down and doggedly wrote a few lines to Lulu, 
enclosing the cruel letter with them, and seal- 
ing the envelop with the Caroll seal. ‘ She 
ought to know a Caroll couldn’t do an ungentle- 
manly thing,” said John. Then, with reckless 
haste, for his face burned whenever he thought 
of that “immediately” of the note, he packed the 
fine clothes which he had taken such pleasure in 
buying, that he might look well in Lulu’s eyes, 
into his gorgeous boxes and portmanteaus, Down- 
stairs the maids marvelled over the strange 
thumps and thuds from “Herr Carl’s” rooms 
that jarred the whole house. “ Ach Gott! what 
can he be beating?” said they. He was merely 
getting the lids of his boxes down in the quickest 
man-fashion, 

His chaotic packing finished, he summoned 
Sebastian, gave him a twenty-mark piece for his 
extra day’s board, inquired if Miss Ashton had 
yet returned, frowned in a very ugly way when 
told that she had not, and bade Sebastian deliver 
her the letter which he handed him, with another 
twenty-mark piece for postage, the instant that 
she appeared. So imperatively and particularly 
did he repeat this last request that no sooner 
was he out of the house than Sebastian took the 
first step toward obeying him; that is, he slipped 
off the seal by a simple process well known to 
his class, and read the letter himself. 

For once the philosopher was confounded. 
“ Herr Je!” he muttered hoarsely ; “ what a catas 
trophe!” 

John’s letter was only a few lines (very form- 
ally written, because poor John hiad no knack of 
turning phrases), begging Miss Alston, if there 
was any mistake about the enclosed letter, to let 
him know at “ the Four Seasons Hotel,” where he 
would remain for two days waiting for her an 
swer. If he received none, he should know that 
Frau Pullitz’s opinion of him was shared by her, 
and he should return to Georgia at once. 

“ Donnerwetter !” said Sebastian. “If I carry 
it to Miss Alston it will all come out, The good 
boarder lost for the Frau, the lover made unhap- 
py for the American Fraulein, the great unhappi- 
ness for the Herr Carl—and all because Sebas- 
tian opened letters! Ach! If I carry it not, he 
will return to his father-land ; and Sebastian will 
stay here. Ah, the poor brave young man! he 
will suffer, I, too, know the love misery.” Se- 
bastian sighed. “ But it goes—it goes,” he con- 
cluded, cheerfully, while opening the door of the 
white porcelain ornament which serves for a 
stove in German saloons, he threw the letter with- 
in, and having lighted it, he stood by until it was 
nothing but a little heap of ashes, ‘Ah, the 
poor young man!” said Sebastian, “my heart 
bleeds for him !” 

Two shocks (she said herself that she did not 
know which was the more violent) awaited Frau 
Pullitz. First, Sebastian informed her of the 
sudden and mysterious departure of Herr Carl, 
who instantly became her best boarder, Then, 
at dinner, young Mainwaring appeared, a trifle 
haggard, but as nonchalant and cheerful as ever. 
Frau Pullitz was petrified; she looked at the 
hardened little handsome sinner, demanding po- 
tato salad twice with the calmness of a stone, 
and then her eyes travelled down the table to 
where nodded the majestic structure which sur- 
mounted Lady Weeks’s gray puffs. She trem- 
bled to meet the virtuous flash of those total-ab- 
stinence glasses. To her amazement, instead of 
frowning, Lady Weeks was smiling upon Main- 
waring, and the Bartons were helping him to 
wine. The explanation was simple enough, al- 
though Frau Pullitz’s Teutonic mind could never 
quite fathom it. Mainwaring’s cousin having 
died suddenly on the eve of marriage, the repro- 
bate had become Sir Basil. Lady Weeks felt 
(and the Bartons agreed with her) that an effort 
ought to be made to save this interesting young 
man, 

As for poor Frau Pullitz, she was quite con- 
tent to be puzzled if she might only keep her 
boarder, and Sebastian ventured to confess that 
he had lost the note. But if the sword of jus- 
tice had been turned aside from Sir Basil, it fell 
all the more heavily on poor John, who really 
had deserved better things of Lady Weeks, since 
he was probably the only young man living who 
believed in her wig. Lady Weeks hated mystery. 
Why had young Caroll gone off in such a hurry ? 
She wondered if his habits were correct, she had 
heard the most extraordinary noises in his room 
the morning of his departure; and the maids 
had told her that he was dancing and pounding 
on the floor. Undoubtedly he was intoxicated. 
“T have been informed,” said Lady Weeks, in a 
base voice of gloom, “ that Americans are by way 
of getting intoxicated for days together. They 
call it ‘running on a spree.’ I dare say Mr, Car- 
oll is ‘running on a spree.’” 

Mainwaring, in the smoking-room, made the 
characteristic suggestion that there was a pretty 
face in the background. Fellows he knew had 
seen Caroll catch a pair of horses by the bits, and 
threaten to horsewhip a droschke driver for near- 
ly running over a certain handsome young ac- 
tress on Louisen Strasse. 

Some one said that was like Caroll. 

“Oh, I dare say he was rewarded,” said Main- 
waring, with his soft, innocent laugh; “it was 
Fifine, you know Anyhow, she sent him a note. 
Sebastian told me. He delivered it, and he said 
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Caroll opened it, and got a beautiful rosy red 
and said, ‘Po’ gyurl! po’ gyurl!” 

This story, with Mainwaring’s happy imitation 
of Caroll’s accent, was very successful. Barton 
made the best of it to his wife later in the even- 
ing. She repeated it, a little modified by refrac- 
tion, to Lady Weeks. By the time Mrs. Bellamy 
and Luey heard it, Caroll was buying Fifine dia- 
mond necklaces. 

There was a great deal of curiosity in the pen- 
sion to see how Miss Alston would take Caroll’s 
defection. Some people thought it possible that 
she had sent him away; but this theory was so 
meagre and commonplace beside the Fifine story 
that it found few supporters. Miss Alston, to 
use Lady Weeks’s description, “took it like a 
marble statue.” She might be paler the next 
morning, but there was not a shade of difference 
in her manner. Mrs. Bellamy to the pens:on world 
presented a fine front of dignity, but with her 
niece “she did not know what to believe.” 
“John Caroll seemed such a good young man; 
but men are weak as water, And I think, Lucy, 
that he has treated you atrociously. I know he 
as good as proposed to you yesterday night, and 
to run away the next morning!” 

“Tt is rather a forlorn plight for a girl, Aunt 
Bess, isn’t it?” agreed Lucy, laughing a bitter lit- 
tle laugh, “ especially—as I was going to accept 
him. But I know we shall hear; he will explain 
everything.” All the same, she remembered Fi- 
fine’s brilliant face at the theatre, and deep down 
in her soul she too thought that men were weak 
as water. 


’ 
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Who 
should it be save the unconscious primal cause 
of his troubles, the lady of the shoe? This was 
Mrs. Ann Tibble, an English widow with a nar- 
row income, who had lived many years abroad. 
She was kind to the servants of the house, went 
to the English church on Sundays, whatever the 
weather, and was a constant reader of Gaboriau’s 
novels, 

When the Caroll gossip was brought to Mrs. 
Tibble by Lady Weeks, she sniffed, and used a 
forcible English expression which may be feebly 
translated by“ What stuff!” “ Drat those smok- 
!’ said Mrs. Tibble. 
he did save a poor 


However, Jolin had one stanch defender. 


ing-room stories “ Suppose 
actress from being run over, 
and she had the civility to thank him, where’s 
the harm? And why shouldn’t he leave sudden- 
ly? He paid his debts, though I expect he left 
plenty that were owed tohim/” This latter was a 
raking shot, Caroll having advanced Lady Weeks’s 
and Miss Hogg’s whist stakes more than once, 
besides lending stray guineas to Barton and the 
Ann Tibble chuckled afterward. “I 
gave the old dame a wigging; she can’t my-lady- 
!” By this time not only the kindly old 
woman, but the reader of Gaboriau, was roused, 


“ 


other men. 
ship me 


I'd like to look into that case a bit,” said she. 
“T fancy Miss Alston didn’t send him off. Mrs, 
Bellamy would have told of it in confidence, and 
we should all have heard of it. And I don’t be- 
lieve the other thing. I heard him packing. 
Young fellows going to see pretty actresses don’t 
bundle their clothes into their box and jump on 
’em to make ’em lie down, There’s some ex- 
planation very different to any of them, I've 
half a mind to find out if the poor young man is 
in Munich.” She had half a mind Thursday 
morning, and Thursday afternoon she took her 
way on foot (Ann Tibble had no spare pfennigs 
for cabs or tramways) to the hotel. 

Little did Sebastian, watching her short and 
solid figure tramp down the street, and criticising 
her gait while he scornfully flipped her fifty-pfen- 
nig piece in the air, imagine that he was watch- 
ing Retribution; yet so it was. Sebastian had 
not enjoyed himself those two days. Tuesday 
morning Herr Carl went away; it was now Thurs- 
day afternoon, and Herr Lamp had not seen his 
best customer but twice during this time. He 
dared not leave the house before the days of wail 
ing were over. But Jolin speut his hours in the 
hall of the Vier Jahreszeiten, close to the porte r, 
lest he should Toward the 
close of the second day he dressed himself care- 
fully and walked out in the direction of the Villa 
Pullitz. A man, he told himself, ought to make 
a fight before he ran away. When near the Old 
Pinakothek he saw a carriage approaching. John’s 
heart jumped, In the carriage sat Lucy and her 
aunt. He stood still to wait for its passage. His 
heart was beating so hard that he could not hear 
his thoughts ; he had no intentions, no hopes, no 
fears; he simply waited. It happened that a 
handsome, dark-haired young woman had paused 
also, and stood near him, her head turned from 
the street. Fitine had dark hair. 

The carriage was coming. It was abreast of 
the two, man and woman, Ithad passed, Lucy’s 
half-glance had brought her back Joln’s white 
face and strange eyes, and so near him that dark- 
haired woman’s cheek and hair. John had seen 
a pale, cold face that barely bent toward him, 
Mrs. Bellamy was looking the other way. John 
straightened his huge frame; he clinched his 
fists, making a little outward gesture with them. 
He was looking down the street, but his eyes saw 
nothing. ‘I wili go home,” he said, “ to Georgia, 
to—my mother.” 

Would he have gone? I cannot tell. He be- 
lieved that he would himself. He turned and 
went blindly toward the garden before the Old 
Pinakothek. He thought that he would rest a 
little (he had not eaten or slept much, somehow, 
these two days, and he did not feel right strong), 
then he could go and buy his ticket. 

He sat down on a bench. Not far from him 

yas sitting an elderly English woman admiring 

Young Germany in its wicker wagons, and won- 
dering which baby would suffocate first under its 
load of feathers that July day. ‘ Pshutt!”’ said 
this person, “I dare say the portier was lying. 
They always say the Pinakotheks— Bless me! 
there he is.” So saying, she rose briskly, and 
walked over to John, “Mr. Caroll, how do you 
do?’ said she. “ Mrs. Tibble, Villa Pullitz.” 


miss Luey’s note, 











John raised his dull eyes to the ruddy English 
face, the aquiline nose, and the remarkable bon- 
net. Mrs. Tibble,as she expressed it, had “ got 
into her cottons,” and the bright hues of a print 
gown shone through the meshes of the black 
imitation Chantilly shawl which draped her broad 
shoulders. The gown being cut of a convenient 
walking length, rather than in slavish obedience 
to fashion, revealed the entire outline of a rub- 
ber-sided shoe. John looked at the shoe. He 
lifted his hat and held out his hand. ‘ How do 
you do, Mrs. Tibble?” said he; and Mrs. Tibble 
afterward said that he made the ghastliest ap- 
pearance, trying to smile, “I’m glad to meet 
you, ma’am, Then it—” 

The elderly woman’s face had so much honesty 
and kindliness in it that it warmed the young 
Southerner’s chilled, homesick heart, and she said: 
“ Would you mind telling me about it, Mr. Caroll ? 
Please don’t omit any detail, Try to imagine you 
have lost something, and I am the police officer.” 

“T have lost what I valued most in the world,” 
answered John, drearily. ‘Do you think you 
can find it for me?” 

“T dare say,” said the reader of Gaboriau. 
“Tell me, and try.” She listened attentively. 
Though she knew nothing of the note to Main- 
waring, she knew of his conduct, which was clew 
enough for her sharp wits. “I have it,” she 
cried—Ann Tibble hadn’t read Gaboriau for no- 
thing; “that note was meant for another man. 
Sebastian made the mistake, or he did it by de- 
sign to save the other—I don’t know which yet. 
Of course he would read your letter, and of course 
he didn’t deliver it. How could Miss Alston an- 
swer it? You have been treating Aer rather 
shabbily, young man !” 

“Maybe that was why— Of course— What 
must she have thought? Oh, will you come with 
me right straight, ma’am?” These broken sen- 
tences tumbled over each other in John’s eager- 
ness, and all the while he was hailing a droschke 
driver with both arms. 

And Sebastian? When he saw Herr Carl’s 
long legs descending from the carriage he knew 
that all was lost. Nevertheless the philosopher 
gave his usual benignant and paternal smile of 
greeting to the agitated group in Frau Pullitz’s 
salon, Where he was summoned, Herr Carl and 
the American Fraulein were there, and Frau Pul- 
litz, who was weeping, and Frau Tibble, who was 
smiling. 

“ Abscheulicher Mensch!” cried Frau Pullitz; 
and these two words at Jeast Caroll understood. 
Then followed a torrent of mingled grief and an- 
ger, which broke over Sebastian’s mournful calm 
as waves over a rock. 

“ Gniidige Frau,” said he, soothingly, “do not 
excite yourself with accusations, I confess, Iread 
the letter; but I call all the saints to witness it 
was because of my devotion to this house I 
knew you were sending the generous Englishman 
away. I knew you would regret it. I read the 
letter—yes—hoping it might be only a bill like 
Herr Carl’s. Then I put them both back, and 
the devil changed the letters in my pocket.” 

“But the letter I gave you to deliver, you 
scoundrel ?”’ shouted John. 

Sebastian sighed deeply. ‘“ Gracious sir, I can- 
not tell a lie. On the 17th day of July I was 
drunk. Llost the letter. What I have suffered,” 
said Sebastian, sadly, “is beyond telling. The 
gracious lady knows that I have not even had the 
heart to take my beer. It has been,” said Se- 
bastian, with a bold flight of fancy, “like arrows 
—arrows. They were all over me, sticking into 
me, like the saint.” 

“They were your own arrows, then,” said Ann 
Tibble, bluntly—* your own wicked devices, come 
back to plague. And serve you right 

Nevertheless her counsels to Frau Pullitz were 
all on the side of mercy. 
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John was too happy 
to be harsh, and Sebastian staid. Indeed, before 
that evening was over he was fingering another of 
Jolin’s five-mark pieces, because he had brought 
some yellow roses to be given Miss Alston. And 
later, when the moon was shining and the distant 
band was playing the Waldteufel waltz, and John 
and Lucy sat very quiet together in the garden, 
which was paradise in the lovers’ eyes, a mellow 
hum drifted to them. Sebastian was singing: 
“ Sie hat mir Tren’ versprochen, 

Gab mir ein Ring dabei; 

Die Treu’ hat sie gebrochen, 

Mein Ringlein sprang entzwei.” 
It was a sure sign that the philosopher’s mind 
was ut rest. The arrows were happily removed. 
But John, who had a sense of humor, sent Mrs. 
Tibble a really fine copy of a S. Sebastian as a 
souvenir, and he pinned his card on with a dia- 
mond brooch. 





PARISIAN STREET DRUMMERS. 
See illustration on page 188, 


I\HE verb exploiter craves for admission into 
the family of English words. In French it is 
the most active, aggressive, enterprising, and per- 
sistent of all words. It may be that Switzer- 
land, being the country where all the valets de 
place, porters, waiters, and hotel-keepers gradu- 
ate, is the land where the word was minted and 
its exact value determined. In Switzerland the 
“exploitment” of the tourist is carried out with 
that thoroughness and finish which alone hered- 
ity and practice can bring about. Your Dutch- 
man knows nothing about exploitage considered 
as a fine art. He exercises it unscrupulously, 
but in a ruffian-like manner. He applies the 
shears with such rough and cruel hands that the 
patient ‘howls and winces. A Swiss, a brave Bel- 
gian, a Frenchman, an Italian, especially a Mal- 
tese, and above all an Athenian Greek, know how 
to snip in such delicate and clever ways that the 
skinning process is accompanied with really plea- 
surable sensations, 
“Exploiter” is the consideration of the tourist, 
and most particularly the American one, as cap- 

















ital, with the devising of such means as shall | 
transfer the capital from the pocket of the ex- 
ploitee to that of the exploitor. This definition 


would be unjust were this addition not tacked 
to it—“in an apparently legitimate manner 


Comprehending, then, exploitage not as a pessi- 
mist, it will be at once seen that the profession 
of exploitor carries no moral obliquity with it, 
but acts on the firm basis of legitimate business, 
Richard Turpin and Louis Dominique Cartouche 
were not exploitors in the modern sense of the 
word, though they both lightened travellers’ 
purses. Alas! competition, and notably those 
parties of tourists “ personally conducted,” may 
have forced exploitors to ways hardly legitimate ; 
still their numbers do not diminish, for they car- 
ry on their calling in every great Continental 
city, and the percentage they earn in 
in the aggregate enormous. 


} 


capital is | 
Stripped of all ver- 
biage, the tourist is the prey on which the ex 
ploitor battens and fattens. To use our own im- 
the 
and push the business for “all it is 


pressive slang, exploitors are always ‘on 
make,” 
worth.” 
A child of American parents is to see the light 
in Paris, Long before the happy event the mail 
brings it many letters. There is no conceivable 
thing that infant yet unborn could want in this 
world or in the next that is not presented to its | 
notice. From a dayette to a velocipede or a doll, | 
from the carriage to transfer the baby to the 
Mairie (for the infant must be at once registered) 
to the Norman nurse, all are brought under i 
spection. 


\- 
Searcely has young Brown, of Boston, 
engaged himself to the reigning belle of the 
American colony, before the news is bruited to the 
Through the letter-carriers come 
to that prospective bride samples of all materials 
adapted to the decking of her fair person. A 
complete troussean, fitted for the Queen of Sheba 
when she inclined to be one of Solomon’s wives, 


JOUTHISSEUTS, 


is quoted at so many franes. The entrepreneur 
of bridal banquets offers his services; so many 
for so many franes, The florist puts 
the exact figure on the wreath of orange blos- 
soms ; and even a church, with an imposing suisse 
is indicated. The groom, on his part, is not for- 
gotten; quality and cut of coat, shoes, shirts, 
pocket-handkerchiefs, are all quoted. Should 
that sadder accident, death, occur, then the pompe 


couverts 


Junebre has its innings: “at one price and no de- 
duction” the whole business will be carried out 
with the most elegant despatch, and the company 
agrees for an insignificant addition to provide 
the funereal urn or head-stone, and there is a con- 
venient blank space left on the paper to be filled 
up with the name, age, titles, of the deceased. It 
who under all circumstances 
plays his little game as an exploitor, and 
the machinery indicative of joy or sorrow be dis- 


is the concierge 





posed of, he pockets a handsome commission 
There are lesser exploitors, and Mr. Retnnart 
gives us a capital sketch of them exercising thei 
meritorious profession on the Boulevard. Toots! 
No; they are nothing of the kind. Steerers to 
commercial establishments of doubtful repute, 
perhaps. Andrew and his Agnes have just ai 
rived in Paris. You will be good enough to re- 
member that Andrew and Agnes have both cut 
their eye-teeth. Andrew has travelled at home 
from Bangor to Brazos, from Brooklyn to Benicia, 
and Agnes knows quite well how to take care of 
There is nothing of the English ’Arry 
and his ’Arriet about that pair. As to the man, 
whether he is from New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, or San Franciseo, you could not tell 
him by his clothes. ] 








herself 


Andrew’s tailor cuts cloth 
in the most approved English manner. Maybe 
Andrew’s round-topped hat might be a distin- 
guishing trait; but then Englishmen favor pot- 
shaped head-gear. Is there anything consp 
Agnes? Catch her 
wearing even in Paris a travelling hat that was 
not as jaunty or coquettish as that of any French 
Then there is her covert coat Is there 
a wrinkle in it? Her skirt has the approved 
folds, her umbrella no bulgings. There is only 
one thing that might disclose her republicanism, | 
and that is the perfection of her boots, for the | 
American craftsman who makes such elegancies 
is an artist, and improves, improvises, on the un- | 
gainly foreign shapes. 





ous about Absolument rien. 


woman! 


You may be gracefully 
gantée in Paris, and clumsily chaussée. Had that 


romantic but appreciative Spanish gentleman 
been alive to-day, he would have come from 
Seville to New York, and knelt before a ladies’ 


shoemaker’s show-window on Broadway or Chest- 
nut Street. Sut it the artificer alone who 
has created these chef-d’euvres? Certainly not; 
it is the little arched instep inside the prunello 
which gives the grace to the casing. The Ameri- 
can novelist has explained long before this these 
subtle details. 

Andrew the husband is a practical traveller. 

“It’s really bothering to spot all these mu- 
seums, churches, and things. Agnes dear, ac- 
complished as you are, even with my strong 
backing up of French, these blessed people don’t 
seem to understand us; and, by-the-way, I bought 
a capital book last night. It’s a Paris guide, a 
panoramic publication twenty odd feet long—a | 
kind of continuous wall-paper-border business— 
and it has strung in a row all the buildings, with 
their names in English and French, and I think 
by its aid we can lay our course.” 

“A happy thought, dear; and so let’s do the 
Boulevard. We will begin here—that’s the Made- | 
leine—and end about here—” | 

“That’s the Column of July.” 

“ And please don’t take a vehicle. 
a good jolly walk, Andrew.” 

And so the man and his pretty little wife saun- 
tered along, and sight-seeing began, If he want- 
ed to know anything as to the lay of the land, | 
there was his pictorial chart. It was a little dif- | 
ficult at times to locate anything—as to whether | 
a particular edifice was to be found in the first | 
inch, foot, yard, furlong, or mile of the pocket 
panorama. If it was a string to help Andrew 
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Let us have 
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through the labyrinth Paris, what made it so 
attractive to the passers k it was a driver 
of a conpé who followed then and who reined 
up his grogev horse whenever thev halted Whv 
should he gesticulate and wave his whip in that 
frantic way? Why should this fairly well-dres 
ed man stop them, and present a card? WI 
should three, now four, persons surround the 
and more people be se¢ ill apparently intent on 
attracting the attention? It was a raw, cold 
morning, and the wind blowing across the Sein 
was sharp. Why did those rrid men, blocking 
the way, take off the its and bow and scrape ? 
They all kept saying different things, and repeat 
ed: “*Commissionnaire, guide, valet de place 
Restaurant—H6 Marchand de nouveauté- 
Marchand de curio , 

‘By George!” said Andrew to Agnes, “it’s 
getting to be a nuisan Fhough it is a repub 
lic, it isn’t a free country, and I ean’t kick ’en 
I wonder what induces these fellows to pot 
us ? What do you thi Agnes, is giving us 
away ?” ; 

‘It's vour wretched pictorial g le, Andrew 
that publishes the whole business. I would 
rather be lost than mobbed any time.” 


* So it is Agnes 


What an enormous cerebral 





development you are growing, you little dear! 

“Put it up, then uid Agnes, 

“Of course I will.” And then Andrew, closin 
up accordion-like the pictorial panorama, dropped 
it into a pocket of his capacious ulster, and fe 
that morning, at leas e Parisian exploitor was 
balked If Andrew and Agnes escape h 
nonce, they paid th | t entace i ‘ 
for the vigilance of the exploitors is unee 
and they must | Ps ips the Illustre G 
dissart of the future is now at the beginning of 
his wonderful career as an exploitor of Americans 


on the Boulevard. 
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By AGNES M 


W HAT meaneth 
friend” ? 

The character your heart trosts to the end 

A friend may be: you wish him well, 

Though why you favor him you scarce can tell; 

In his large joys and sorrows you have share; 

He ready ix to do you service rare; 

On broad highway and crowded street 

He passes, and you kindly greet. 


ALDEN. 


that expression, “‘more than 


But when in tangled labyrinth you tread, 

On either hand sharp thorns, dark shades o’erhead, 
Should one with look compassionate draw near, 
Bringing protection, counsel, and good cheer, 
Helping your weariness with quickened pace, 
Leading you safely into open space, 

To restful flowery mead, by puriing stream, 

Surely that soul you “‘ more than friend” might deem. 





HOW WE FURNISHED THE 
GUEST-CHAMBER. 


“The ornament of a house is the friends who fre- 
quent it.” 


ag y ES, Betty,” said Jack, rubbing his hands in 

a way that betokens high satisfaction with 

one’s self and one’s surroundings—“ yes, Betty, 
it was the fireplaces that sold the house.” 

Well they might have sold it. 

and such andirons! 

And such logs! 


Such fireplaces 
They stood like sentinels. 
covered with moss and bark, and 
ice too, for it was early April. And if the fire- 
place be the heart of the house, then this old 
house held many hearts, 

Jack and 1 were standing together on the 
hearth, looking at the flames as they streamed up 
the yellow birch logs. We had been making a 
tour of the new house, or rather of the old house 
which was new to me, for Jack and Jean had 
just bought an old-fashioned house in which to 
settle down and enjoy “the bonnie blithe blink 
o’ their ain fireside,” and Jean had invited me to 
spend a few weeks of the spring-time with them, 
and enjoy with them the country quiet before 
summer friends should come. 

Jack and Jean had been house-keepers and 
home-makers before now, but through some years 
of life abroad and foreign travel their /ares and 
penates had been packed away, and therefore set- 
tling down once more to a life of house-keeping, 
with all its attending incidents, had quite the in- 
terest and charm of novelty ; and with nearly ev- 
erything in order, they had sent for me to come 
and share their pleasure with them, remembering 
that I had never had what I had always expressed 
a longing for—a spring-time in the country, where 
I could watch and enjoy the beauty of “ the green 
things growing.” 

So as Jack and I stood on the hearth-rug watch- 
ing the flames shoot up to the kettle that hung 
on the crane, Jean came in with her hands full 
of pine cones to throw on the fire. 

* Yes,” said she, catching the drift of our con- 
versation, “Jack would never have bought this 
great house but for its many fireplaces, which it 
was quite impossible for him to resist. So here 
we are, and all done but the furnishing of the 
large guest-chamber, and that will have to wait 
until autumn, as I want it to be very handsome.” 

“Ts it to be newly furnished ?” 

“Tt must of necessity be, for I have nothing 
left but a brass bedstead, and a carpet which will 
not begin to cover the floor.” 

“T have a happy thought, Jean: let us go to 
work with that foundation and do the room,” 

“But,” said Jean, “I must think of the ex- 
pense, for I want to make it very handsome.” 

“Tt shall be handsome, and it shall be odd, if 
you will intrust it to me. Let’s take account of 
stock at once.” 

The guest-chamber was a long, rectangular 
room, with two windows on one long side, and a 
long, low window in one end of the room; at the 
other end was a wide fireplace with deep recesses 
on either side, one of which, lighted by a pretty 
oval window, might, with arrangement of portiéres 
and screen, be made into a dainty dressing-room, 
while the whole room seemed full of charming 
possibilities. Itneeded to be painted and papered, 
which might be done at small cost, and as we had 
the carpet to work from, we resolved to take that 
as our key-note of color. 

The carpet “which would not begin to cover” 
was brought down and spread out, It was a 
lovely pink Brussels, with sprays of leaves shading 
from faintest pearl to darkest gray. It did not 
begin to cover the floor, truly, but as it was to be 
made to do, the first thing was to decide what 
decoration of walls and ceiling would best har- 
monize with it. As the exposure of the room was 
a northeast one, we.concluded to get a warm ef- 
fect in paint and paper, and a trip into the city 
resulted in the selection of a pretty paper with 
soft creamy ground, and a figure so tiny as to be 
hardly a figure at all, while for the ceiling we 
chose a paper with lighter ground and tiny stars 
upon it. The wood-work of the room was paint- 
ed in softest tints of cream and pearl, and the 
deep frieze of roses and daffodils “ married” the 
carpet and the walls, 

Now for the floor. The boards were gone over 
with a carpenter’s plane, the nail holes and 
cracks were carefully filled with putty, and the 
floor was painted with the first coat of dark gray 
paint by Jean and me, who enjoyed our novel work 
hugely, coming to the conclusion that the paint- 
brush is mightier than the pen. The first coat 
dry, a second coat of paint and varnish went on, 
and last of all, a coat of varnish. A few days 
were given to allow it time to dry and harden, 
and then the carpet, stretched and bordered, rug 
fashion, was laid down and fastened with nails 
whose brass heads were nearly an inch in diame- 
ter, and made a gorgeous showing; and then the 
brass bedstead was moved in, and set up on the 
long bare side of the room. 

“ Well done!” said Jack, when we called him 
in to admire the result of our labors. ‘ And 
what branch of the art do you take up next?” 





“ Dressing-case, chiffonnier, tables, and chairs. 
To-morrow you will please drive us over to the 
furniture manufactory, where we propose to buy 
a set of unpainted furniture.” 

“What! pine? and not mahogany, gold, and 
ivory ?” 

“ Exactly. 
tries.” 

Next day we drove through piny woods to the 
neighboring town, where, at the factory where 
unpainted sets of furniture are turned out by the 
hundreds, we bought, for almost “a mere song,” 
a dressing-case, a commode, a chiffonnier, and two 
small chairs. These, sent home, were placed in 
a clean, dry room off the wood-shed, where no one 
was allowed to enter but Jean and myself, until, 
after a week or so of intervals of rest and labor, 
we were ready to exhibit three handsome pieces 
of ebonized furniture, black and shining, to which 
brass trimmings gave brilliancy and style, and 
two little chairs to match. 

So far so good. Cream-colored walls, pink 
carpet on floor of darkest gray, brass bedstead, 
and ebonized furniture with brass trimmings, 
and our scheme of color was working out well. 
Next in order were draperies and bed-furnishings, 
for which we selected a lovely cretonne, all pink 
and cream and pearl-color, from which we made 
draperies which went up on ebonized poles with 
brass ends and rings, and bed-spread and bolster 
cover, as well as canopy for the bedstead. The 
two little ebonized chairs had seats made from 
the cretonne, and the pretty straw chairs that 
Jean could easily spare from other well-filled 
rooms had cushions and head-rests to match, 
and the old settle that was placed under the long 
low window was covered with the same pretty 
rosy cretonne, 

It is wonderful how, when you once begin to 
plan and to execute, things seem to grow under 
your hand. Some one has told of “ the total de- 
pravity of inanimate things”; but I am sure they 
must have redeeming grace and saving qualities, 
else why should the peach-blow jars, older than 
Jean and me, have been the very precise things 
for that room; and why else should that beautiful 
old set of china chamber-ware all covered with 
roses and posies that belonged to Aunt Barbara 
have so exactly matched that room that she could 
not help giving it to Jean; and why should the 
pink cup and saucer “picked up” in Dresden, 
which refused to harmonize with anything in the 
dining-room or anywhere else, have looked so 
perfectly at home in the new guest-chamber ? 
And why was it that the handkerchief cases and 
pin-cushions and lap tablets that were sent to 
Jean at Christmas-time were all of chosen pink ? 

At last the room was done; four weeks of 
pleasant planning, and by no means tiresome 
work, and the great empty guest-chamber was 
furnished, at very little expense. And when Mrs. 
Governor came down from the city to spend the 
day, and was taken over the quaint old house, 
she admired the red room and the blue room and 
the olive room; but when she came to the large 
guest-chamber she stopped and said, “ Why, this 
is the prettiest of all; it’s a perfect symphony of 
color.” And then she looked at the great open 
fireplace, with its tall brass andirons and smoul- 
dering back-log, and then up at the high old- 
fashioned mantel-piece, where, on the wooden 
panels, Jean and I had wrought, in the pretty 
new putty-work, and finished with finest paint, 
these words, “The ornament of a house is the 
friends who frequent it.” 


THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS.* 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avutuor or “ Paston Carew,” “Sowine tux Winn,” 
“Tons Stewart,” “Our Proressor,” ero. 


We are patronizing home indus- 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE NEW TRUSTEE. 
N the country where they lived, the Harfords 
had that character for eccentricity which be- 
longs to all people of originality of thought or 
marked individuality of character, Strong, ener- 
getic, undisciplined, as lads they ran away from 
school ; as men they shot big game and sought 
adventures in the wilds. Some of them were ex- 
plorers, and added the source of a river or the 
exact latitude of a mountain to the possessions 
of geography. Some of them tried the North- 
west Passage, and died of cold and starvation on 
the ice; and others, to whom savages were no 
more men and brothers than so many rats and 
mice, were killed by poisoned arrows on a South 
Sea island, when they did not die of fever in a 
mangrove swamp or were not eaten by crocodiles 
in the river. As a family, they had gone all over 
the world, seen every kind of life, and died every 
kind of death. Even the heirs to the estate had 
more than once set the pleasures of wild adven- 
tures against the possession of a “stake,” and 
found the “ stake” the lighter of the two. Not 
a Harford among them all had ever demeaned 
himself to commerce, to medicine, or to law, 
Some had gone into the army, and some into the 
navy; both of which services they generally 
managed to make somewhat too hot for them, and 
thus were either cashiered or given a roving com- 
mission, which allowed them more liberty of ad- 
venture than the regulars enjoyed. Sometimes, 
when they had kicked over the traces at home 
more recklessly than usual, they had enlisted as 
privates, or gone as sailors before the mast, when 
either their unruly spirit had been so far knocked 
out of them that they were glad to be bought off 
and reduced to conventional conformity, or else 
they had deserted, and were caught and shot, or 








* Begun in Hanree’s Bazan No, 2, Vol. XXI1. 





they fled into space and were never heard of again. 
All sorts of wild traditions floated through the 
family annals. A white man had been heard of as 
a medicine -man of power among the Blackfeet Lud- 
ians, and he was a Harford. The most daring pi- 
rate in the Chinese seas was said to be an English- 
man, and if so, who could he be but a Harford ? 
The mysterious Europeans always turning up as 
Mohammedans, in turbans and baggy breeches, 
were Harfords to a man; and there was never a 
time when there was not a Harford, under another 
name, in the workhouse or in prison, driving a 
cab, or sweeping a crossing. In short, they were 
the modern representatives of the Vikings, the 
knights-errant, the Crusaders, the Uscoques, the 
free lances of all times and nations. But they 
made good members of society when they did 
settle down; and as owners of the estate were 
as hard on poachers as if they were not of the 
same kidney themselves, 

The Jack Harford who had just died had been 
in his youth quite up to the family traditions for 
wildness, which had not prevented his marrying 
a well-conditioned lady, who gave him two chil- 
dren, and then no more. She died when young 
Anthony was about twelve years old and his sis- 
ter Constance two years his junior, and next year 
the widower married again. Which second mar- 
riage, adding fuel to the fire of the wild Harford 
blood, sent Anthony off on his unauthorized 
travels when he was eighteen, whence he did 
not return till brought back by his father’s death 
and his own inheritance, 

For the first months more pressing business 
than that Aspline trusteeship took up his time 
and absorbed his attention. There was his fa- 
ther’s widow to deal with; all his half-brothers 
and sisters to see; their claims to look into—to 
dispute when he could, and to settle with as good 
a grace as might be when he could not. Not 
that he was close-fisted, nor yet selfish; but he 
had ever cherished that oid resentment against 
the marriage which had landed him in the Wild 
West of America so soon as he had got his head ; 
and he was reconciled to his step-mother no more 
now than before. He was a man with that 
close-set tenacity of feeling which creates a ven- 
detta or heads a crusade, and is as likely to 
come to the scaffold for crime as to the stake 
for heroism. Forgiveness was a virtue so hard 
as to have been hitherto impossible, and so dis- 
tasteful as to appear to him a vice, because a 
weakness; while revenge was the strong man’s 
prerogative—the inalienable right of the injured. 
No man who had ever crossed Anthony Har- 
ford’s path, or inflicted on him any kind of loss 
or wrong, had lived long to celebrate his victory. 
But with all his fiery passions he had kept 
his masculine integrity without a flaw, and the 
man did not live who could say that Anthony 
Harford had “ever funked or ever lied,” had 
hurt the defenceless, injured the innocent, or 
lured wife or maid to the undoing of her fair 
fame. In the border States and cities, where 
he had carried his life in his hand, he had 
been compelled into the line of action to which 
his inherited proclivities naturally drew him. 
There, where a man’s virtue is still emphatically 
his courage and his manliness, passion reaching 
into ferocity is only a defect, and self-respect, 
quickly kindling into passion, is certainly a qual- 
ity. To brook no impertinence, to wash out 
an insult in blood, to be the second to show and 
the first to draw, to brush aside him who else will 
brush you aside, to court no quarrel, but to avoid 
none that courts you, to respect all and demand 
respect from all, with revolver and bowie-knife if 
need be—these are among the first principles of 
life in such lawless places as those where Anthony 
Harford had lived. And they were principles 
which accorded only too well with his own nature. 
But by this very lawlessness, this very necessity 
for self-defence, he had learned self-control. 
When folk live in a powder magazine they are 
careful about fire; and insolence or aggression 
among quick-tempered men, handy with their 
shooting-irons and unrestrained by law, is too 
dangerous a pastime to be often indulged in. 
Hence Anthony Harford had learned to watch 
himself as well as others, and his passions, which 
were once like unbroken steeds, were now those 
same steeds in harness, curbed, bitted, and 


directed. But they were essentially the same 
creatures. It was only the training that was 
different. And, as we all know, harness will 


sometimes break, and the best-trained beast 
will sometimes take the bit between his teeth— 
and then farewell to all the arts of the manége/ 
His return to old scenes and the consciousness 
of responsibility, together with that invisible 
but omnipotent influence of public opinion, 
wrought, as might be expected,on Anthony. At 
first he did not like the.change. After those 
boundless wastes, those pathless forests, those 
“unharvested seas” of prairie-land, those un- 
scalable mountains crowned with eternal snow, 
those uninhabited regions where the snake hissed 
and the grizzly roamed, England seemed both 
painfully crowded and ludicrously small. To 
stand on a hill a few hundred feet above the plain 
and see the fields and farms mapped out below 
gave him the impression of all being a child’s toy, 
a puzzle on a rather large seale cunningly con- 
trived and neatly fitted, but wanting in dignity 
and reality. His own place, beautiful as it was, 
seemed scarce large enough for a man’s full 
breathing; and the details of management were 
pitifully mean and sordid and minute. To waste 
words or give two thoughts to Dick’s drain or 
Joe’s chimney, to hesitate for a moment before 
ordering Tom’s lean-to or Will’s new barn—why, 
it all seemed to him the meanest thing out, and 
he acceded to this and that with a generosity of 
sweep which made his bailiff stand aghast, gath- 
erer in as he was of the numerous pickles which 
in the aggregate make a mickle. By degrees, 
however, the returned wanderer learnt the lesson 
of proportion, and narrowed the wide generosity 
of his first sweep to dimensions better fitted to 








home life. He no longer thought it a shame to 
accept little rents of a few pounds a year from 
laborers whose children went barefooted 
Whose cupboard often w anted bread. He held it as 
part of the obligations of his state as landlord and 
proprietor to higgle over every little improvement 
or repair needed by his tenants; and to force 
them, for the sake of the principle, to contribute 
so many shillings, on their own side—represent- 
ing empty stomachs and shivering bodies, where 
he felt neither the outlay nor the saving more 
than he felt the weight of a fly on his shoulder. He 
was never a grasping landlord nor a greedy, and 
his name stood high in the county for largeness of 
generosity; but he learnt to curb his natural 
instincts into exacter conformity with the public 
feeling and general action of his class, and some- 
thing of the scent of the wild sage bushes 
passed off him, But he retained certain charac- 
teristics and qualities gained by contact with 
lawlessness and association with danger; and 
he added to the unmistakable carriage of an 
English gentleman that peculiar air of dignity, 
reserve, and self-respect which sits like a garment 
on the shoulders of one used to the rough life of 
the Wild West. 

Brave as a lion, and as strong as he was brave ; 
handsome as a Greek bronze; with the eyes of a 
scout and the port of a king; supple as a panther 
and stately as a stag—Anthony Harford was 
one to move all women’s bearts to love, all 
men’s eyes to admiration. Wherever he went, 
a little cloud of whispered incense rose round 
him, and his face, figure, attitudes, the way in 
which he stood, and the way in which he looked, 
were all freely commented on, sometimes within 
ear-shot. Whether he heard or not, his com- 
mentators never knew, His face showed no- 
thing. The erect bearing, statuesque and still; 
the keen eyes watchful, expectant, waiting, nev- 
er aggressive, never provocative, simply watch- 
ful and expectant; the immobile face, neither 
frowning no. smiling, not hard, not expression- 
less, but the face of one waiting for indica- 
tions—all gave the new owner of Thrift a dis- 
tinction which no man could either imitate or 
obscure, His manner, too, was on a par with 
his appearance, and was the active side of his 
bearing. He spoke to every one in the same 
tone, and with the same kind of dignified re- 
spect, which was but the expression of his own 
self-respect. The lord and the laborer received 
precisely the same measure. If the scent of 
the wild sage bushes was slowly passing, the 
impress of the habit of equality remained. He 
neither kowtowed to superior greatness for his 
own part, nor demanded that the inferior should 
kowtow to him. He reckoned men by their 
manhood, not by their possessions; and when 
the laborers were servile and his tenants too 
humble, his gorge rose against them, and he de- 
spised them in proportion to the suppleness of 
their backs and the weakness of their knees. He 
expected even poverty to be self-respecting, and 
he was revolted when he saw the survival of 
serfdom and the taint of personal degradation 
still remaining among his countrymen as the in- 
heritance of poverty and the badge of class, But 
all this, too, wore away in time; at least the out- 
ward expressions and manifestations wore away, 
and simply left him graver, more dignified, more 
austere even, than the rest, but deprived of his 
expectations that his tenants should treat him 
as their equal and not as their superior—as a 
man and not a demi-god. 

After he had got all his own affairs in smooth 
working order, Anthony Harford bethought him- 
self of that trusteeship which he had to take up. 
The image of his fluffy little playmate and hu- 
manized puff-ball had often come before him 
like a pretty picture; and he had as often laid 
that image aside till the more important matters 
connected with his succession had been settled. 
Now, however, he had leisure, and his desire to 
renew those pleasant links between boyhood and 
fairy-land grew with that leisure, and finally took 
the lead. He wrote to Mrs. Aspline a cold letter 
of business details. He began “ Dear madam,” 
and he ended “ Truly yours.” But at the end he 
infused a little dash of humanity, well iced, by 
hoping that her daughter, Miss Aspline, was well, 
and desiring to be recalled to her memory. The 
letter was purposely made incomplete and some- 
what disappointing. He thought it would prob- 
ably bring a request for a personal interview, 
which was what he desired, and was too proud to 
propose. 

His little ruse had the desired effect. His let- 
ter piqued and annoyed Mrs. Aspline; it piqued 
and disappointed Anne, 

“This man is going to give me worlds of 
trouble, I can see that!” said the mother, her face 
flushing seriously. “He is as stupid as a boiled 
owl!” she added. And then she wished she had 
left out the boiled. 

“ He seems rather confused,” said Anne, follow- 
ing her mother’s lead at a discreet distance, 
echoing her thought as faintly as the second rain- 
bow repeats the first. 

“T shall have to go to London to consult Mr. 
Niemand,” said Mrs. Aspline, peevishly. “I 
should so much like to have another trustee! This 
savage will never do any good. I dare say he 
has forgotten his own language by now.” 

“He writes correctly,” said Anne, with an air 
of deliberation. 

“Oh! his bailiff wrote for him,” said Mrs. As- 
pline, with an air of conviction. 

Her daughter smiled in that vague pretty way 
which may mean deprecation, assent, or amuse- 
ment, just as you like to take it. And you take 
it according to your mood, 

“Tf L were not afraid of his habits I would ask 
him to come here, and we could talk matters 
over,” said Mrs, Aspline, who hated trouble and 
dreaded travelling. 

“JT dare say he would be bearable,” 


and 


returned 


Anne, who secretly wanted him to come, and 
privately intended that he should be asked. 
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She had already woven two separate dreams 
out of the flimsy web of her fancy—the one that 
her old playmate had been a kind of corsair crea- 
ture, like Conrad, for instance; a daring, beauti- 
ful, reckless sort of unauthorized hero, ruthless 
to men, but as soft as satin and rose leaves to 
women—a perverted but ever-noble soul, whom 
she would bring back to conformity and the cate- 
chism, and so stand as the godmother to his 
spiritual redemption, The other was that he was 
a naive and delightful savage, whom she would 
educate into the proprieties and the right use of 
his spoon and fork, A misty and indistinct ree- 
ollection of some story she had once read some- 
where gave her this idea; and the name of An- 
thony Harford did as well as any other for her 
imaginary Huron. In any case she foresaw 
gleams of sunshine and streaks of prismatic 
colors across that rather dull sky of her daily 
life should this new element of interest be in- 
troduced; and she hoped she would be able to 
imbue her mother with her desire, so as to make 
it appear her own—as in general she was able. 

“It will scarcely do for us to present a savage 
to our friends,” said Mrs. Aspline, dubiously. 

“No,” said Anne; “unless he amused them 
And Kingshouse is so dull, perhaps it would 
brighten it up a little.” 

“ But if he is horrid in his habits, Anne?” 
objected her mother. 

“We must tell him,” said Anne. 

“T am sure I would not!” said Mrs. Aspline, 
warily. 

“T would if you liked,” said Anne, calmly. 

“Well, Anne, if you like to take the responsi- 
bility of the creature, I am sure I do not mind,” 
Mrs. Aspline returned, after a moment’s pause. 
“ Bad as he very likely is, Thrift is a lovely place, 
and the old family name is worth something, 
though the Harfords are such a queer lot. We 
are not responsible for him, after all. He stands 
on his own feet. He is not like a nobody whom 
He is a Harford 


So perhaps I may 


we introduced and vouched for. 
when all is said and done, 
venture 

“T think you may,” said Anne, in her usual 
languid, dreamy manner, though she could scarce 
lv repress the glad smile and frank exclamation 
which rose naturally to her lips. 

But it was not her way to be frank or expan- 
sive. Her theory was to govern with concealed 
methods—holding the lever by which the ship was 
quickened or slackened, but out of sight of all 
eyes and unfelt by all hands. With her mother 
she used these concealed methods more carefully 
than with any one else, 





She feared her je alousy 
—the jealousy of the reigning sovereign, ever 
ready to take umbrage at the heir-apparent—to 
find freedom of action usurpation and the prema- 
ture discounting of future powers. Mrs. Aspline 
had never quite forgiven her lord and master for 
that tightly drawn will. She thought he might 
have left her daughter to her care, and not have 
tied up the money as if she had been a swindler, 
or some unnatural mother who did not regard 
her daughter’s interests as she ought. She had 
often fluffed and fumed to Anne over that pro- 
vision of her father’s will; and Arne knew 
exactly what she thought and how she felt. 
Hence the substantial reason for her discreet 
following, her repeating echo, her faint reproduc- 
tion of her mother’s moods and words; while all 
the while she had her hand on that lever by 
which the concealed machinery below 
moved 

“T think you may,” she said, languidly; “and, 
as you say, he is a Harford, not an Aspline. 
Thrift condones a great many faults.” 

Hence it came about that Anthony’s wish was 
fulfilled, and that a letter of invitation was sent 
to him at Thrift—a letter almost as coldly word- 
ed as his own, and written in Mrs. Aspline’s 
scratchy, fugitive kind of hand, which gave top 
loops to all her consonants and lower twists to 
all her vowels, and took four times as much space 
as any one else would have taken. 

Good !” said Anthony Harford, when he re- 
ceived the letter. “I will go next week. I 
wonder what I shall find? Whether little Anne 
has grown into a bright girl or is a little cuss, and 
whether Cookey is as fat as she used to be when 
she gave me cakes and sweeties, and I thought 
her the prettiest lady in the county, who could 
beat the whole lot—hands down ?” 


was 





a 


CHAPTER II. 


THE UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


Was it from ignorance or design that Anthony 
Harford dispensed with the formalities usual 
among civilized people, as touching the relations 
between guest and host, and set out for Hindfleet 
without notice given or time appointed? Even 
proud folk sometimes condescend to small ruses ; 
and Anthony, though prouder than most, had 
thus condescended. 

He wanted to take his old friends unawares, so 
that he might test them by that most trustworthy 
of all personal litmus papers—surprise. To give 
time for preparation was to offer a premium for 
pretence, which was exactly what he did not wish. 
Since his return to England he had been fanning 
the embers of his half-extinet memories, cherish- 
ing touching sentiments, and forming dainty pic- 
tures of his old friend and pretty plaything; and 
he wanted to see how he should be received 
when the stage was not set nor were the lamps 
trimmed for his reception. It was the old para- 
ble of the Virgins—had the Asplines preserved 
their oil of affection for him, or had they wasted 
it? 

Such ties as Anthony might have had out there 
in the Wild West, such loves as might have 
brightened his life and softened the ruggedness 
of his self-elected path, were either buried be- 
neath the church-yard clay or had been washed 
away by some great tidal wave of change—es- 
trangement—who knows what? In any case 


there was no reason why he should not give his 
thoughts, his dreams, his fancies, to Anne Aspline, 
or to any other. And in truth he was in the 
mood which makes what is called a “ marrying 
man” ready to fall in love with the first likely 
girl who presented herself. Hence it was that 
shortly after the interchange of those forinal busi- 
ness letters he packed up his portmanteau—so 
far as he had gone yet he disdained a man for 
his own personal service—and took the train to 
Kingshouse, driving up to Hindfleet unheralded, 
uninvited, and unexpected. 

It was a dull winter’s day, and the brief twi- 
light was stealing on like a dusky web woven be- 
tween sky and earth, The untenanted and sod- 
den fields, with their patches of dirty snow left 
in the lee of the hedges, and their trees standing 
like gaunt skeletons in the blank expanse, looked 
all the more desolate for the failure of such dull 
light as the day had given, and for the gathering 
gloom of the coming darkness. Heavy snow had 
fallen about a week since, but now the thaw had 
reduced everything to mud and ruin, and the 
sense of an underground sea stagnating beneath 
the earth. It was one of those typical English 
days which give foreigners cause to blaspheme, 
and chill the very marrow of the stalwart natives 
themselves—a day when animals huddle together 
for mutual warmth in piteous dejection—when 
no birds are to be seen, save crows and sparrows, 
and sea-birds driven inland—when men are mo- 
rose, and the hard drinkers drink heavily—when 
women are tearful or shrill-tongued, according to 
their pattern—and when even the children do not 
laugh—when joy, good luck, the hope of the fu- 
ture, and the beauty of te past are all dead 
alike, and nothing is left save the direful gloom 
of a universal charnel-house, 

The whole scene, like the atmosphere, was so 
unutterably dispiriting that Anthony mentally 


wondered if the game were worth the candle, 














while he muttered into his damp beard a few ob- 
jurgations of an American complexion, and drew 
his fur-lined coat more closely over his broad 
chest Hindfleet and 
the Kingshouse station seemed as if they would 
never come to an end—as if that interesting ques- 
tion touching the candle and the game would 
The way was like the Irish- 
man’s, Whereof the end has been cut off; and 
Hindfleet was surely to be found only in the 
moon! 

At last they made the lane which was so pic- 
turesque in summer, but which to-day was a mere 


Those six miles between 


never be answered. 


way of slush and wreck, and turning sharply to 
the right, came to the lodge gates of a well-kept 
place, which the driver said briefly was Hind- 
fleet. 

* At last?” said Anthony, with a certain grim 
humor, which the driver resented as a reflection 
on his broken-kneed and broken-winded beast— 
to his mind quite as good as any reasonable man 
could expect at such a place as Kingshouse. And 
if gentlemen wanted blood-horses for their car- 
riages on such a day as this, they had better bring 
them along with them by train, he said, shortly, 
while he stood stolidly by the-poor jaded brute’s 
drooping head, as though he would run away at 
the first chance, and was as bad to hold as if his 
sire had been Bucephalus. 

The servants were just beginning to close the 


| shutters and light up the house as Anthony en- 


tered. Already the hall was aglow with light 
and warmth. The freshly trimmed fire was blaz- 
ing in the open grate. The large Gothic lantern 
was like a sun swinging in chains from the ceil- 
ing. Coming out of the dark dimness of the 
outer air, it struck on Anthony with a delightful 
sense of welcome, and was, as it were, the key- 
note of the whole harmony. His eye caught one 
or two things which he remembered, and which 
carried him back to the long past years. How 
familiar they looked! That otter, that “ salmo 
ferox,” those ptarmigan, male and female—poor 
hapless lovers !—the long-legged heron and the 
round-eyed horned owl, the slender-bodied weasel 
and the brilliantly plumaged kingfisher, each in 
its respective case, duly labelled and inventoried 
—whiy, it seemed only yesterday that he had look- 
ed at them with a boy’s longing to capture their 
like, when he, too, would be able to tabulate 
places and dates, and blazon himself as the plucky 
sportsman whose bag was worth arsenic and 
glass. 

While he was taking off his coat, paying the 
man, and giving curt directions about his port- 
manteau—which he called a valise—his mind went 
back in parallel lines, and the past and present 
were equally distinct. He was sincerely moved, 
and prepared for an unwonted amount of enthusi- 
asm. His American reserve had melted as frost 
beneath the breath of the south wind. His eau- 
tion had gone with his reserve. Hindtleet would 
be to him what the old Hall had been—his home; 
and the Asplines would be as his own, But while 
this rush of friendly sentiment was sweeping 
through his heart, Mrs. Aspline, in the drawing- 
room, looked at her daughter with dismay, and 
whispered in a voice of conventional horror: 
“Anne, I do verily believe that creature has 
come unannounced. Who on earth else would 
call on such a horrid evening as this, and be such 
a long time in the hall? What a fool he must 
be! My word!” 

“Surely not,” said Anne, with a slight flutter 
at her heart; for all her denial, feeling very cer- 
tain that it was Anthony Harford and none other 
whose voice and feet filled the hall with such 
plenitude of masculine vigor. 

And then conjecture was ended by the servant 
opening the door, and “Mr. Harford” coming 
from the light of the hall into the semi-darkness 
of thé room. 

“You see, I took you at your word, and came 
right away without further notice,” said a richly 
toned voice, with an unmistakable. American ac- 
cent—a voice in which, for all its richness of 
tone, however, no play of feeling of any kind was 
to be detected. It stated a fact, it did not express 





an emotion; but it seemed also to make sure of 
a response. 

Both ladies rose from their chairs, and went 
forward to meet their visitor. How stout dear 
old Cookey had grown! She was like one of her 
own butter-tubs set on feet. And how slender 
that round little puff-ball looked, outlined against 
the fire, which touched the edges of her dress and 
figure with a kind of fiery glow—half flame, half 
color. 

“Why, here you both are, just as in old times, 
and I am right glad to see you again,” he added, 
meeting them with both hands held out. 

Mrs. Aspline had intended to be properly dig- 
nified, as became a lady a little offended by a lib- 
erty and stiffened by long absence ; but hospital- 
ity conquered temper, and she greeted Anthony 





as warmly as if he had been the old friend ex- 
pected and desired of his dreams, and her dignity 
dropped to her feet like a veil which has come 
unpinned ; while Anne, who had intended to be 
sweetly patronizing—perhaps even affectionate, 
in a superior, sisterly kind of way—was suddenly 
reduced to a state of embarrassment which made 
her appear as hard as a wooden doll, and as cold 
as an ice maiden, This was not the man to pat- 
ronize, instruct, reform, or rescue—this man who 
stood before her as a king, and made her feel as 
small as the child he remembered. She was so 
completely taken aback by this sudden shifting 
of the wind, she was so embarrassed and dis- 
comfited, that she lost all vital hold over herself, 
and could only save herself from open confusion 
by this air of wooden harduess—this appearance 
of icy insensibility. 

“Only a little cuss,” thought Anthony, in his 
adopted vernacular. 

Only a cuss, but how pretty! And where lives 
the man for whom a woman’s beauty does not 
count as a moral grace, excusing any amount of 
| cussedness ? 





He shook hands with her as warmly as good- 
breeding allowed. He would have made his 
hand-press warmer had he dared. Then he said, 
in the tone of one making a discovery, “ Why, 
you have grown right tall, that’s a fact!” 
| “Yes, I suppose I am taller than when you saw 
rime last,” said Anne, not knowing whether to 
most dislike the American intonation of that rich 
voice, or most admire the personality of the hand- 
some speaker, 


“She was only a tiny mite when you went 
away—just a baby,” said Mrs. Aspline, as her 
contribution to tle inventory of reminiscences, 

“Yes, just a baby,” said Anthony, still holding 
Anne’s hands and looking into her pretty face 
with his searching eyes, a little deep set in the 
orbit, and overshadowed by the straight, keen 
brows above. “Why! you were just a ball in 
I remember how I used to toss you 
about !—up to the skies and down again—as you 
used to say. And how you used to kick and 
| scream, and pretend you didn’t like it, and then 
ask for more. Funny little thing you were! But 
you were a cunning little thing too; and now you 
are a young lady.” 
| Anne put on a dignified little look and air. It 
seemed somehow to rasp the fine edge of her 
modesties to remind her of those inconsiderate 
times. If her horizon, her latitude, her outlook, 
| had changed, her identity remained the same, and 
| there had been no solution of continuity in the 
| essential I. She was still the same actual crea- 

ture as the humanized puff-ball who had been 

tossed up in the air by those two large hands 
which held her own, and grasped them with such 

a fervent pressure—who had* been carried in 

those strong arms and set as a little queen on 

her throne on those broad shoulders—and who 
| had been even carried pig-a-back, and kissed by 
| those now bearded lips scores of times past 
counting. 

“T do not remember,” she said, coldly. 

“T do,” said Anthony, dryly. 

He dropped her hands, and Anne no longer 
felt as if his eyes looked straight into her heart. 

“Why did you not give us word of your ar- 
rival?” asked Mrs. Aspline, hospitably reproach- 
ful. “I would have sent to the station to meet 
you.” 

“It was not worth while,” returned Anthony. 

His humaner impulses had received a check, 
and he had in a manner to make a fresh start. 
Aune’s coldness had chilled him, and he did not 
quite see which way it would be best to take. 

“It would have been pleasanter,” Mrs. Aspline 
insisted, 

“T found a buggy,” he returned. 

“That horrid fly with a broken-kneed horse !” 
said Anne, with a smile that was intended to 
neutralize the flavor of her slightly acidulated 
prudery. 

“They mostly are in this old country,” said 
Anthony, with a very pronounced drawl; and 
again Anne hated him for his voice; but how 
handsome he was! how well he bore himself! 
like a king for patent dignity and that superb 
air of self-respect which is as indescribable as 
an aroma but as visible as light. That subtle 
something belonging to all Americans who have 
led the adventurous life of the West—that con- 
sciousness of personal value which yet is not van- 
ity—made itself as clear to her as her acidulated 
prudery had been to him, and put her in the 
wrong with herself. This was certainly not the 
man she had expected; and it takes time to 
readjust a mental Jens. 

“Why, Anthony!” cried Mrs. Aspline, startled 
into familiarity. ‘‘ Our English horses are supe- 
rior to any in the world!” 

“Fact?” queried Anthony. “TI reckon one of 
our mustangs would give the pick of your old 
three legs as many points as you asked for, and 
beat you at a hand-gallop after. Have you a 
Maud 8. in any of your stables? And which of 
your old weeds would carry the Yosemite stage, 
or climb up the Rocky Mountains? No, Mrs. 
Aspline; America takes the shine out of you for 


my arms, 





horseflesh just as for most else. So I tell you.” 
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“Why, you have come back more an American 
than an Englishman,” cried Anne, with quite a 
nice little smile. 

“You bet!” said Anthony, briefly ; 
and daughter exchang 
smiled internally to see 

1 will fool them to the top of their bent,” he 
said to himself; “and if they see my game, they 
are cuter than they look.” 

But now the scene shifted altogether, and the 
ordinary routine of hospitality had to be gone 
throngh—the room assigned, the | 


and mother 





d glances, which Anthony 


uggage, that one 
black shiny valise, taken up, and the domestic pro- 
gramme arranged so as to include Anthony Har 
ford as a guest for as many days as he would 
care to stay, or until the terms of the trusteeship 
should be satisfactorily settled. 

“T wish she were franker, with more go in her, 
more substance,” thought Anthony, as he dressed 
for dinner, and took more than ordinary pains 
with himself. 

“What a pity he is so Americanized! He is 
not like an English gentleman,” thought Anne, 
folded in het lap, and her 
opaque, white, square-shaped nails horribly con 
spicuous, while the maid arranged her hair, put 
in her ear-rings, and dressed her as if she had 
been a doll or a child. 


some, 


as she sat, her hands 


“ But he is very hand 
again; “and perhaps that 
bad manner will wear off in time. At anv rate, 
he is our trustee, and I am bound to make the 
best of him.” 

But when they met a curious cok 
in between them; and Anne’s charitable 
of mild belief, like Anthony’s more powerful sol- 


she thought 


limpuise 


vent of admiration, could do nothing a 


eg inst the 
strange influence which had sent their feelings 
down to zero—like cream between the hasp and 
hinges of a refrigerator 


TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





PAINT AND POWDER. 
y ge sight of paint upon a woman’s face al- 
_ most always produces a feeling of repulsion 
and an idea of sin. 





Where we absolutely know 
the person using it to be virtuous, we are obliged 


to think of her as an embodiment of folly and 
vanity; but in general we know nothing of the 
person absolutely and accurately, and our first 
emotion is to associate the one using the sus 
pected article with people subject to reprehen 


sion. And whether the beholder is justifiable or 


not in his conviction, the woman who condescends 


to use rouge or 





equivalents on face or lips 


does so at the risk of her good name, for a “ paint 


ed Jezebel” has become a byword since the days 
of King Ahab. powder, however, is 
a very different thing, and nothing vulgar or crim- 


The use of 
inal has ever been necessarily connected with it. 
It is a habit that has arisen in warm countries 
where the perspiration becomes troublesome, and 
it has been found that the application of powder is 
soothing and refreshing, both drying the moisture 
and soothing the heated skin. Many women of 
such latitudes, indeed, feel that the toilette has 
not been thoroughly performed till the powder 
has been rubbed in and brushed off again. In 
more northern countries it is regarded as an 
absorbent of that oil which, visible on the face, 
produces disgust. There is never any 
about the use of powder, as tliere is, or is attempt 
ed to be, about the use of paint, the powder-puff 
being often used openly in the street, as a hand- 
kerchief might be, for its object is not to make 
one seducing or alluring, or 





secrecy 


to practise a deceit 
in relation to failing charms; and it cannot be 
condemned on moral grounds, although derma- 
tologists may deem it injurious in clogging pores 
and preventing the escape of impurities. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Eees with Foutace. 
dle of spinach leaves; add to them a large handful of 
pateley and a small bunch of chives, both finely 
chopped; put them into a stewpan with a table- 
spoonful of butter, a salt-spoonful of salt, and a light 
sprinkling of Cayenne pepper. When the butter melts, 
put the pan upon a stove or by the side of a fire until 
the vegetables are well stewed; add the juice of a 
lemon, Either poach or fry half a dozen eggs, trim 
them nicely, and serve them upon the foliage. Instead 
of the lemon, a quantity of sorrel leaves equal to 
half the spinach used may be substituted 

Ee@es QuARRELLING. or six, beat them 
and put them into a saucepan with a piece of butter 
the size of a hen’s egg, a little salt, and a table-spoon- 
ful of sauce or gravy, which makes the eggs softer. 
Stir them over the fire, and to prevent them from be- 
ing overdone put them on the hob when they begin to 
boil. When sufficiently thick serve on a plate gar- 
nished with toasted bread. 

Sousr, ok Heapv-Currse.—Take the head, tongue, 
and feet of one or more fine, well-grown porkers; 
clean these pieces well, and soak in water for twelve 
hours. Then boil unti] the flesh will slip easily from 
the bones; chop the meat, and season with salt, 
black pepper, cloves, sage, or sweet-marjoram rubbed 
fine; mix well, and fill with it moulds of any size or 
shape you choose. In two days it will be fully set and 
fit for use. As this souse will keep well, and is a fa- 
vorite dish, suiting almost any meal, house-keepers 
frequently make a supply of it sufficient to Jast during 
the winter season. In this case, turn out the moulds 
and pack them in a jar capacious enough to hold all 
you have, then pour over the souse vinegar and water 
enough to cover the whole, place a plate over the top, 
and weight it down so that the souse be completely 
submerged, tie up the jar close,and you will always 
have something ready for an unexpected guest or 
luncheon suddenly called for. Made mustard and any 
other high-seasoned condiment may be added at the 
table to suit the individual taste. 

OranGk Syrup.—This syrup is so easily made, and 
can be used so constantly to advantage, that every 
house-keeper would do well to make a supply of it at 
the season when oranges are plentiful and cheap, Se- 
lect ripe and thin-skinned fruit, squeezing the juice 
through a sieve. To every pint, add a pound and a 
half of powdered sugar, with 2 very little of the grated 
orange peel, and the juice of one lemon. Boil the 
syrup for fifteen minutes, skimming it as long as any 
scum rises to the top. Then take it off, strain it, if it 
does not look clear, bottle it, and seal up tight. Two 
table-spoonfals of this syrup mixed with a quarter of 
a pound of creamed butter makes an excellent sauce 
for a plum or a batter pudding; alittle of it imparts a 
fine flavor to custards, and simply mixed with cold 
water and ice, it furnishes a deliciously cooling drink 
in summer, or, in some cases, for patients. n hot 
countries where oranges grow their juice is thoughs 
to be a specific in cases of dysentery. 


Pick, wash, and drain a bun- 








> l 
sreak four 
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PRINCE AND PRINCESS 
L THEODOR OF 
BAVARIA. 


F all princes were like those 
[ portrayed in our illustration, 
the nations would indeed rise up 
them Prince 
Carl Theodor, impelled by the 
ve of humanity, no less than 
that of science, has made himself 
skilful oculists 
of the day, and seconded by his 


ind call blessed. 


one of the most 


noble wife, who is a true help 
mate to him, employs his time 
in going about doing good, He 
belongs to the ancient princely 
line of the Palatinate, Deux- 
Ponts and Birkenfeld, his father 
being Duke Maximilian of Ba- 
varia, and his mother the daugh- 
ter of the former King of Bavaria, 
MaximilianI. One of his sisters 
is Elizabeth, the Empr of 
Austria; the others are married 
to the Prince of Thurn and Taxis; 
Francis II., ex-King of the Two 
Sicilies; the Prince of the Two 
Sicilies; and the Duke of Alencon 

He was born August 19, 1839 

is now the head of his house, 
elder brother having renounced 
the right of 
favor. He was married in 1865 
to the Princess Sophie, the 
daughter of the King of Saxony, 
who died after. In 
1874 he married his present 
i a Josepha, Duchess of 
and Infanta of Por- 


succession in his 


two years 


nt at Meran 
an Tyrol, writes as f 
lows of beneficent Prince: 
“A well-known and much-loved 
guest in Me is the Prince Carl Theodor of Bavaria, the great 
oculist, who devotes his whole time to his profession, for the love 
of it and mankind. He comes here every year for six or eight 
weeks toward spring with his family. How many look forward 
t with pleasure, ecially the poor, who cannot afford 


this 


to his v 


to consult a doctor, or pay for an operation if it is necessary. 
in 


On the days when the Pr ce has his office hours one sees a crowd 
of people from all classes, rich and poor, waiting outside the house 
which has converted into an office for him. As it is very 


small, consisting of two rooms, only a few people can be admitted 


been 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS CARL THEODOR OF BAVARIA. 


at once. The Prince has a young physician to assist him, to whom 
one can give a fee if he chooses; at first not even this was al- 
lowed ; but out of consideration to other doctors, the change was 
made. The Prince’s wife is his constant companion. She is with 
him when he receives his patients, and when he performs an 
operation, notwithstanding these are generally made early in the 
morning in the hospital. She stands ready to help in any way she 
can. ‘I have seen her,’ said a poor woman to me, ‘spring upon a 
chair and hold the curtain back when the Prince called for more 
light. She will do anything she can to aid the operation. Isn't 
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it wonderful she has the heart 
to do it?” The Princess looks 
very young. She is slight, with 
a round girlish face, and always 
very simply dressed. When I 
saw her last spring she wore a 
dark blue flannel suit, with a 
sailor hat. The Prince loo 
young at a distance, as he is 
slight, and has a head of light 
brown, very curly hair; but 
upon closer observation one 
sees that his face is full of fine 
wrinkles, and that he has a care- 
worn expression. He dresses 
plainly in black, and always, 
when I have seen him, with- 
out gloves. They generally 
walk out together, and saunter 
along apparently indifferent to 
all that is passing around them. 
At Tegern See, where they spend 
their summers, the Prince has 
a hospital; there his patients 
are attended free of expense. 
News was received here lately 
of the birth of another prince, 
making five children that Carl 
Theodor has by his present 
wife, and one from his first 
marriage. Every year the town 
of Meran expresses its thanks 
to the kind Prince by some kind 
of a celebration. Last spring 
there was a grand illumination. 
All around in the mountains 
which encircle Meran were set 
pieces with the name Carl Theo- 
dor, a crown, or some suitable 
device. The well-to-do peasants 
combined with the town author- 
ities to do their best. Fires and 
lights were placed clear up on 
the mountain-sides, and they 
were all ablaze with light. Bands 
of music played in the parks and on the promenades, and the 
whole town was on the streets, 





MARY HOWITT. 
M\HE generation of people who now number their years by a 
half-century have some reason to feel their reminiscences 
rather tenderly touched by the intelligence of the death of Mary 
Howitt, at an age not far from a completed century. Living to 
such advanced age, and having long since ceased to write for the 
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public anything of 
moment, she has 
been almost entirely 
overlooked, if not 
forgotten, by the 
fresh and ever- 
springing genera- 

tions who crowd the 
old ones out by sheer 
force of fate. But 
those individuals to 
whose childhood she 
was a guiding star 
must always have a 
warm place in their 
hearts for the 
friendly little Quak- 
er lady, whose heart 
was warm to them 
and to all the world, 
and until the day of 
her departure from 
earth open to all 
kindly impulses in a 
way usual only with 
the young. There 
are poems of hers 
which few hear of 
at present, but 
which were house- 
hold words of the 
youth and childhood 
of many now in mid- 
dle life, to be found 








Fig. 1.—Ptusu 
W eap.—Fronr. 
[See Fig. 2 ] 
For pattern and 
description see 
Suppl., No. IL, 
Figs. 14-17. 


then in the school 
reading-books, to be 
heard in the school 
recitations, always 
sweet, gentle, and 
musical; and her 
books for the 
young, small vol- 
umes, each a single 
tale, were a multi- 
tude. These stories, 
to the best of our re- 
collection, were all 
innocent, healthy, 
and interesting ; 
they were in the li- 
braries of Sunday- 
schools, and were &@ 
favorite holiday gift 
of young people. 
Mary Howitt’s ap- 
pears to have been 
a most sweet and 
loving nature, gen 
erous, pure, and no 
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Fig. 1.—First Communion Dress.—Front.—[See Fig 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII 


, Figs. 46-54 











Fig. 2.—P.vusn 
Wrap.—Back 
[See Fig. 1.} 
For pattern and 
description see 
Suppl., No. IL, 
Figs. 14-17 


same qualities, possi 
bly, which led her to 
investigate spiritual- 
ism led her to accept 
the Roman Catholic 
form of religion, hav 
ing traversed a wide 
circuit and divergence 
from her original 
starting - point of 
thought. Although 
she spent the greater 
part of the latter por 
tion of her life 
abroad, it was not till 
in her extreme old age 
that she was present- 
ed to the P< pe, and 
received his personal 
benediction, and the 
assurance that they 
would soon meet 
again in heaven. Her 
religion was a great 
comfort to her in her 


before them in later 
novels, while in in 
troducing us to much 
of Hans Christian 
An dersen’s work, she 
iaid on us a debt that 
the youth to come 
after us will do we 
to pay for us In tears 
of joy ana grati 
tude 

In later life this 
hospitable heart, this 
receptivity to new 
ideas, caused Mary 
Howitt, with her hus 
band, to look into the 
subject of spiritual 
ism, 80-ca ed, to 
which, with Mr. and 
Mrs 5S. C. Hall an 
others, she 


an eager convert, be 


became 


ing one of those who 
took it up with ear 
nestness, and believ 
ing that she had with 
her own eves seen 
Home, the medium, 
float out of a third 
story window, round 
the corner, and in at 
another After this 
phase of her life, the 


ts 

















Fig. 4.—Woot Dress triwmep with 







Fig. 2.—First Communion Dress 


Braw.—Back.—{See Fig. 3.] Mh Back.—|See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and desc Far eee aaa ‘ iV For pattern and description see Sup 
plement, No. IIL, V 


plement, No. VIL, Figs. 46-54. 





ble; and her life 
was for many years 
as gentle as befits 
the Quaker born 
and bred as she 
was. Her family 
were of the Society 
of Friends, and in 
her early years she 
married, congenial- 
ly, William Howitt, 
their long married 
life being one of 
great contentment. 
They had much en- 
joyment in the 


i " 


i 
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declining years, and 
her faith in immoi 
tality Was so strong 
that, although life 
was sweet to her, sh 
longed to die that 
she might rejoin 
those she loved, and 
end her years f 
widowhood. In her 
long traverse of lift 
she compassed i 
very important seg 
ment of the world’s 


h story - Napolec n, 


work they did to- i HK "Ta Byron, Sheil Y, 
gether, and they ‘hai Scott, Goethe, all 
seem to have had MM swept across het 


a more than ordi- 
nary degree of 
union in their mar- 
riage. 

It was during the 
years of her middle 
life that her hos- 
pitable heart gave 
welcome to the in 
fluence of Fredrika 


horizon. But under 
their great planetary 
ight, or swift meteor 








gleam, she carried 
her little taper which 
Was lit at a pure al 
tar fire, and especi- 
ally in her early and 
simple work for wo 


men and children 


Bremer and othe: shone like a good 

foreign writers deed in a naughty 
i vorld. 

and singers, and 1 


prompted her to 
open the treasures 
of their writings to 
the English - read- 
ing world. Few 
of us will forget 
the pleasure with 
which the Swedish 
novel Home was 
received, or that 
truly fine and de- 
lightful piece of 
work, The Neigh- 
bors, letting us into 
a whole new world, 
and whose hero 
was the first of the 
Satanic school, if 
we recollect right- 
ly, and furnished 
the germ of _all 
those dark and 
lordly characters 
which sweep all 


Fig. 


1.—Woo. CostuME wWitH 
Vest. 
For diagram and description see Suppl. 


Fig. 2.—Lacrep Dress.—Froxt.—| For Back, see 
Page 185. ] 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 33-45. 





Fig. 3—Woot Dress TrimMeD with Braip.—Front. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., 


(See Fig. 4.] 


No, IIL, 


Figs. 18-27. 





Natural Curi- 
osity. 
1 bao comes to 


us an accoulit 
of a singular cave 
found in a limestone 
quarry in Seotland, 
abounding in sta 
actites of fantasti 
shapes, one of them 
resembling a human 
skull, another a 
horse’s jaw-bone, and 
perhaps as wonder 
ful, the appearance 
of a complete set of 
organ pipes. 

This cave is uni 
form in breadth, 
but is irregular in 
heig ght. 
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COUGHS. 


** Brown's Bronchial Troches” are used with advan- 





taye to alleviate Coughs, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and 
Bronchial Affections. Sold only in boxes.—{Adv.] 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mrs. Wrvstow'’s Soornina Syravr for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.} 





CATARRH CURED. 
ey + en MAN, afteryears of suffering from that loath- 


sume disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at | last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 


this dreadful ¢ oy uxe sending a self-addressed stamped 





envelope to Prof. J. A, Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New 
York, will receive the receipt free of charge.—{ Adv. ] 
Marvettovs Errioacy. —Sunburn, Redness, and 
light cutaneous affections are cured by Créme Simon, 
Recommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by 
every lady of fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and per 
fumes the skin, and gives a velvety appearance. 
J. Simon, 36 Rue de Provence, Paris. Depot, at Park 


& Titrorp’s, New York.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERT 1s Hi MR; N’'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


SCOTT’S EMULSION of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, is a 
combination of two of the most valua- 
ble remedies in existence for the cure 
of Consumption and all Wasting Con- 
ditions ; is more generally recommend- 
ed and used by Physicians than any 
known remedy; it gives most satisfac- 
tory results, and tones up the system; 
and when the Consumptive has wasted 
away and loses hope, the Emulsion 
will speedily check the ravages of this 
terrible disease, and restore the sufferer 
to good health and happiness. This 
is equally true in regard to Rickets in 
Children, or Marasmus and Anzmia in 
Adults, and all impoverished conditions 
of the blood ; and especially desirable 
for Colds and Chronic Coughs, as it 
will cure them more quickly than ordi- 
nary Specifics used, Palatable as milk, 











Sold by all. Druggists. 
ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 


Bold by Store peaeetainy Grocers, and Druggists., 





Madame » Porter's: 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


(JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


| GOLDMEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is absolutely the 
only unfailing remedy for removing radically and 
oo all annoying disfigurements from 
Apa, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
Skin,which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonons stuffs can accomplish. Address 

Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th Street, New York. 
























ora 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Rovat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


sPALDI N G's 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the World. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 

It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 
THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


2-ounce bottle, 25 cents with brush. 
Sold Everywhere. 


COLUMBIA YARNS. 


REGISTERED 


MBi4 


TRANE LU 


col 


CELEBRATED FOR 


Excellence of Quality 
and Evenness of 
Thread. 


Pure Dyes and Beauti- 
ful Shadings. 


The only Full Weight 
Yarns in the Market. 





Goons BgaR THIS TRaDE-Markx, Nons Oruer Genuine, 


COLUMBIA GERMANTOWN, 4 and 8 fold, 
COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2, 3 and 4 fold. 
COLUMBIA SPANISH. 
COLUMBIA KNITTING YARNS. 
COLUMBIA EIDER-DOWN. 
COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 


SILKEN EMBROIDERY anp 
SILKEN ETCHING FLAX. 


Harris’s New Embroidery Threads, 
(Pure Flax. 





Warranted to Wash.) 


Tress THREADS ars tn Constant Use in Lowpon anp 
on THs Continent in THs Various Scuoo.s or ART 
NEEDLE-WORK, anv sy HIGH-CLASS EBMBROIDE- 
RERS or Aut Variztizs or Worx. 


Tae apove Yarns anp Fiax For Sate sy att Leapine 
Joppers anD RgrTaiLers THROUGHOUT THE Unirsep Sratss 
anp Canapa. 


>" GEM” 
BUSTLE. 


Price, 50c. Postage, 10c. 


STERN & SCHLOSS, 


32 Howard Street, N. Y. 


‘BRUCELINE' 


It is attracting much attention from scientists and 
people who use restoratives for the hair. It is the 
only remedy on earth that restores gray hair to its 
original color. It is not a dye; price, #1. . Bruce 
Hair Tonic strengthens the hair and prevents it from 
falling out, — Js we ag to produce a new 
growth; price, iundreds of testimonials as to 








truth aie ot the eA onan of Send for testimonials. 
RUCE, 294 6th Ave., New York 
Mrs. ‘. - VIALLE, Temple Place, Boston. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY LY Hair. r, 
teed 


who wear their hair tJ. 
accordin color. 





the m’fr for Dust 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’l Music Hall)Chicago 


The Old Staten Island Dyeing Establishment, 


(ESTABLISHED 1819.) 

Orriors: 98 Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 870 Broadway, 
610 6th Ave., 1474 3d Ave., New York, and 326 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn ; 7 oa Place, Boston; 42 East Mad- 
ison &t., Chicago; 15 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; 
257 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio; 44 6th St., Pitte- 
burg, Penn. ; 1925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

DYEING AND CLEANING 
Of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Garments and Household 
Goods in every variety. 








ONLY WHEN THE LIPs DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 


Barbour’s Flax Thread 











LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 








A 


LA PERSEPHONE. 





Style No.99—BLACK ITALIAN CLOTH, 
Genuine Whalebone. 
Has no equal tor quality and shape. 
Strongly Endorsed by Prominent Modistes, 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 

















= 


4 hej Mme, DEMOREST PORTFOLIO 
of Fashions and What to Wear for 
Spring and Summer of 1888, out March Ist, contains 
over $00 full illustrations of ‘prevailing styles, and ar- 
ticles on all materials, and full information on latest 
fashions. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25c. The 
Mme. Demorest Monthly Fashion Jonrnal is a het 
illustrated paper, devoted entirely to every possib 
department 0 Fashion and Fane y Work, giving infor- 
mation not to be procured anywhere else in the 
world. Subscription price, 50c. per annum. Don’t 
fail to read our great premium offers. Send address 
for sample copy free. ae ntion this paper. 
oan: e . & S. M. CO., 
17 East 14th ‘Stes N. N. ¥. 





thi er 
rs, and costs but little more. 
not GREASE 


EMPIRE Tis ciorues 


W. Oo, Auburn, 











INFANTILE 
Skin & Scaip 


DISEASES 
cured by :3: 


Cuticu RA 
Remedies. 


T= CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 

tifying the skin of children and infants and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from “ented to old age, the Curicura Remepies are 
infallible. 

Curtioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutroura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curtouna 
Reso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood dise; ases, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtoura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Rerso.vent, $1. Prepaid by the Porrer Dru@ anp 
Cuemtoat, Co. , Bosron, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


a= ; Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and 4 “aa 
as beautified by Curioura Soar. “Ga 


Kinney Pains, Backache, and Weakness cured 
by Currovra Anti-Patin Puaster, an instan- 


taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 





"ACN “OAY 19 AVON 
‘"J90.13S UPL ISOM FC 


THE SKELETON BANG Grenantes Nov. 


15, 1887), 
the yreatest comfort of the age, elegant, natural, and 
durable, for sale at this qotablishme nt only, from $3 
upward. Infringers will be duly prosecuted 


The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
straight, all long convent hair, from $5 upward; not 
our own make, from $1.50 upward. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
the finest and largest assortment in the country, 
prices below those of any other house, 

Hair cutting and curling by best French artista. Sham- 
pooing, hair dyeing on the premises,any desirable shade. 


at 


COSTUMES 


MADE TO ORDER 


FOR DRAMATIC ARTISTS. 
WEDDING, EVENING, RECEPTION, 
AND DINNER TOILETTES. 


The Richest Satins, Silks, and Velvets. 


N26K28 Cheolwwt St 
Philadelphia 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY, 


To introduce Woodward's Musical Monthly ($1.00 per 
year) and our new illustrated Cat: logt 1e8 of sheet music 
and premiums in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20 cts. for postage, send free sam- 

les with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular 

‘ocal and Instrumental Music, full size (1145 x 13 ins. 
printed on elegant heary music paper, and would cont 
$4.00 at music stores. We also publish the latest success, 
“1 the Waters Could Speak as They Flow,” 
A very beautiful and popular song and chorus; mailed 

or 60 cents, 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 


842 & 844 Broadway, N. Y. 


— ORAN DALL & C0., 


3d Ave. & 37th St., N.Y. 


Largest, oldest, Baby Car- 
riage Factory in the world. 
The newest patterns at 
wholesaleand retail. Also, 
Velocipedes, Doll Carriages 
and Wagons. Price - list 
mailed free on application. 
Open evenings. 


EVROP ELEVENTH. 


SEASON 
(3,000 MILES, 96 DAYS 


of FOREIGN TRAVEL, including the princiy al 
Countries, Capitals, Sights and Seenes, All 
travel and hotels first class. All expenses included. 
PARTY SELECT. Fullest enjoyment and profit, 
with greatest economy of time and money. Absolute 
freedom from care. Good management and intelli 
gent conductors. Send for circulars free. 
Tours of 96 Days, 80 Days, and 65 Days. 
E, Tourjee, Franklin Square, Boston. 
In New York of all kinds 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


TEW YORK SHOPPING of all kinds done by a lady 


of good taste and judgment. Send for circular. 
MRS. M. HERNANDEZ, 205 West 24th St., New York. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "si Eetablished 1875, 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, ‘xen — 
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Le Boutillier Bros. 


Broadway and 14th 8t., N. Y. 


New French Satines............-.+.+45 25c. to 33c. 

New Domestic Satines.... .......... 12c. to 25c, 

New Scotch Ginghame...............-. 20c. to 50c. 

New Domestic Ginghams...........++++- 9c. to 15c, 

New Challles......ccccccccccccccccss 13%c. to 50c. 
NEW SILKS. 

New Figured India Silks............. 75c. to $1.50 


New American Surahs, black and colors.69¢.'0 $1.25 
New Faille Francaise, new shades..$1,17 to $1.50 
New Black Rhadames................ 79c. to $2.00 
New Black and Colored Moire, worth $1.50..... 89c. 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 


New Plain French Fabrics........... 49c. to $1.00 
New French Cheviots, 54 inch........ 75c. to $1.00 
New French Plaids.................: 85c. to $1.50 


New Spring Novelties, double width..85¢, to $2,50 


FAST BLACK HOSIERY. 


1000 doz. of our ‘‘ New Sanitary Dye,” warranted not 


to fade or crock, all sizes, at 35¢., 50c., and 65c, 
per pair. 


We believe this to be the only reliable make of Fast 


Black Hosiery in existence. Address all mail matter to 


Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 


Danes Sons 


A grand bargain in finest quality pure Silk 


handsome 
216 to 8 inches wide, in Pink, Blues, Navy, White, 


Cream, Orange, Absinthe, 


Nile, € 
Blacks, Scarlet, Boreal, Lemon, 


Yardinal, Browns, 
Mahogany, Grays, 
We have 
over 10,000 pieces, and will sell the whole of them at 


19c. Per Yard. 


These are the most desirable Ribbons for this 


Gobelin Nile, and every desirable color. 


season, and are less than half real value. 


Broadw ay, 8 Sth ji Oth Sts., N, Y, 





a 


png Isle? 


and MISSES’ COSTUMES, SUITS, HABITS, 
WRAPS, OOATS, &c. 
TO ORDER at Short Notice. 


DRY GOODS, CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 
FANCY GOODS, BOOTS AND SHOES, 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIA, AND 
DOMESTIC CARPETINGS AND RUGS, 
In fact, everything dear to the feminine heart, and use- 
ful to man, woman, or child, can here be procured at 
headquarters, and all from one firm, whose name is a 
warrant in itself, and has been a household word in New 
England for half a century. No matter if you reside 
in Canada or Mexico, by sending us your name and ad- 

dress you will receive by return mail, 


FREE 


of all expense to yourself, our large 80- page illustrated 
catalogue,containing the very latest foreign and domes- 
tic styles and designs of the above-mentioned goods: 

also, how to shop by mail from the samples which we 


send 
FREE 


when requested. In order to secure a copy of this book 
when issued, send in your name and address at once, to 


J ORDAN , MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


The Lablache Face Powder, 80 
delicate, dainty, and refined, is a 
most exquisite toilet preparation. It 
is the admiration of thousands of 
lovely American women who owe 
their beauty to its constant use. It 
will add brilliancy to a maiden’s 
charms, and make the complexion 
as soft, transparent, and pure as an 
infant’s. ‘To the fair sex who pride 
themselves on having the most del- 
icate skins, this powder is becoming 
distinguished, and is found among other fashionable 
surroundings upon the toilet tables of the élite. For 
sale by all dru -_, = hae be mailed on receipt of 25 
2c. stamps. BEN. & CO., French Perfumers, 
and sole May rH West Stucet, Boston, Mass. 


> KIRBY,BEARD & Co = 


THREADING NEF 
SF Hts 


THREADING THREADED 


PINS, NEEDLES,HAIR PINS. | 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


























bend? 


Consteiltte KAS €. 
SPRING } CLOTHS 
SUITINGS. 


New and Beautiful Shades 
Ladies Plain Colored Dress Cloths. 


New and Novel Mixtures, 
PLAIDS, STRIPE, AND CHECK 
FANCY SUITINGS. 


Sroadovay KA , 9th ét. 


~~ How to Clothe the Children. — 





Fo the past ten years we have made a specialty of 
the outfitting of children, furnishing everything 
from hats to shoes, and the extraordinary facilities 
afforded by our establishment has resulted in our build- 
ing up the largest business of the kind in the world. 

We serve absent buyers as well as if they were in 
the store 

If you would have your BOYS AND GIRLS clothed 
in the latest New York styles, at the least cost, write 
to us for particulars. 

We have made up for this season a line of 


BOYS SUITS AT $5.00 


that are especially good value. They are strictly 
ALL WOOL; seams sewed with best quality silk; cut 
in our superior styles; fit just as well as the finest 
grades; and guaranteed to give satisfactory 
wear. 


60 & 62 West 23rd Street New York. 


CAFE NVESTIENT 





Surplus, $355,0 
In our $5 t Department, in mend of 


5S to 


9 paying 

380 $5. inteeeet, Securities mentioned 
exchangea! e for urities mention 

100 O below . and are able in cash on 


demand. Inthe MOR TCACE DEPARTMENT 

in amounts < eee = wyerds, at 5% 

interest, payable r nt years 

and 10 months we hase bean 4 in business wi 

have loaned $11,156,430, and $6,794,690 of interest and 
rincipal was returned promptly to investors. 
rincipal and interest fully guaranteed by Capital -_ 

surplus of $1,106,016. In other departments, up 


is assured. More than a Million Dollars 
10% ener 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE,KANSA 
New York Mng’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 243 Broadway. 


R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
Cc REAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
eases,and every blemish on beanty, 
and defies detection. It has stood 







ess we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
fy 4 amy counterfeit of similar 

, ; ay name. Dr. L. A. Say- 
er said toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient) ; 
“ Aa you ladies will 
use them, 1 rece 





allt ne Skin prepara- 
tiona.”’ For sale byall 
Druggists and Fancy 
G ~— Dealers in the 
U. S., Canadas, and 
haath 


FERD. 7. HOPKINS, Mananer, 48 Bond St., running 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


CRAZY PATCHWORK. 


I will send to any address on re- 
ceipt of $1.25, 50 different pat- 
terns of fine Satins, 4 inches 
square, or 25 patterns for 75 cts. 

HENRY A. BROWN, 


508 Broadway, New York City. 


INVALID Routine CHAIR. 


(Reclining.) 
A Priceless Boon 


—— ne — un- 


cue 


Inv alld Chair ©o., Sew _ +A Conn, 


—— DRESS STAYS 
Finished in three styl:s. 


Thread, Cloth, and Satin Covered. 
Cueaionian of latest Parisian styles. 


HAIR 2 8S. C. BECK, 36 N. 8th Street, Phil- 


adelphia. Please mention this paper. 






For sale everywhere, 


Goops B gent nt by | mail to any part 
8S. Send for Illustrated 

















39 Years’ Experience “Rk 
secnnatinnaterest = cee oR 


prreneraiies dhs 


uty. H 
oice New > es 
sent toany 


dress. Send for it now. 
- THOMSON’S | 


CELEBRATED 


GLOVE-FITTING 
CORSETS. 


NEVER HAVE 
BEEN EQUAL TO 
PRESENT MAKE. 


MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 


GUARANTEED. 
THREE LENGTHS. 
‘TWELVE GRADES. 
HIGHEST AWARDS 

GRANTED 
THE BEST GOODS AND CHEAPEST 

FOR QUALITY. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


THOMSON, LANCDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice Free HOW TO REDUCE WEIGHT and perman 
ently cureOBESITY. Only sure method. Starvation Diet 
and nauseous drugs uuneneer. New Treatise, with full in- 
structions HOW TO ACT, sent in plain sealed envelope for 
6stamps. E. K. LYNTON, MTOR, 10 Pes Place, New York. 


E OLDEST 


PAYSONS INK "st 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 


INDELIBLE 






TOKOLOGY(3)2222" 
GENTS 


99,000 SOLD Ses2:%° 


SANITARY PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, lil. 


A PERFECT FIT | 


eiat ui ee 


LANTS,BULBS 
s. &FLOWER SEEDS 


of extra choiteauality, 
with a lovelyColore 


ie at ScUTT & ‘SON, Philadephia, Pa 


DRY GOODS FROM NEW voRK, 


Ma Carctully tied. LOWEST PRICES, 


Great Silk sale now going on. 
DO NOT FAIL to send for our NEW 
SPRING CATALOGUE (just issued), mailed 
FREE. 


N. B.—Please note the Street address, 
Le Boutillier | a Besay 
Brothers, | : 


NEW YORK. 






R*. far the most Ps — 
TOY of the 
ANCHOR STONE B U IL DING 
BLOCKS, manufactured by F. 
Ap. Rionrer & Co., of 310 
‘“ Broadway, N. Y. The entire 
stock was exhausted before 
, Christmas, and the demand on 
> the presently replenished stock 
‘is enormous. For $1.75 or $2.00 
a good average box. Send for 
descriptive price-list. 


\ONSUMPTION 


An old physician, retired from practice, hav- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the aon gd be 4a ae vegetable 
remedy for the 8 rmanent cure of 

CONSUMPTION, RONC “ditis, ASTH- 
MA, CATARRH, and all i Thenat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for NERVOUS 


DEBILITY and all Nervous 
Complaints, af- ter having test- 
ed its won- derfal cura- 
oe newsre in thousands of 


it his duty to 
mz ae it yi to his : to his suffering fellows fellows. Actuated by 
this motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it. this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full di- 
rections for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing with stamp, naming this paper. 


. 4 NUYES, 149 Power’s Block. Rochester, N.Y. 
“ANOWLEDGE !IS POWER.” 
IF YOU ARE A SUFFERER, WE TELL YOU 
_ CATARRH cure 

ee we stand ready to prove it. Write for our 


FREE K Common Sense Tar 
Dr. SYKES fee CURE CO., Lakeside Bid'y, ( HIC 160, “iL. 











SFEO GIVEN AWAY! A package 
Mixed Flower seeds (500 kinds), 
with. Fans F.cnat. Gone, all for 

2stamps. E - flower-lover del ted. Tellall your 
friends. G Sy “a Tannettshurg, Pa. 

oo Send ~ once. his notice will not appear again, 


Comfortable, ie the Illustrated book & 5 
or call on F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N: 'Y. 


| by Peck’s Pat. Iuprovep 
| a Cusuiorap Ear Devums. 
w hows ~w! EE distinctly. 

Address 


Sd. & paper. 
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J. ALGERNON TUDEWILLY. “ WELL, 1 CAAN’T UNDER- 


" Ww 7 2 A CaTT _ 
STAND HOW THIS RAABIT I'VE BEEN TRAACKING COULD IT WAS *BRIDGED. REASSURING HIM. 
HAVE GOT INTO THE GROUND WITHOUT LEAVING A HOLE “HEYO, WASH, WOT BOOK YO’ WADIN' FROUGH “ EXCUSE ME, SIR, BUT IF YOU COULD LOOK A LITTLE 
BEHIND.” now?” MORE PLEASANT—" 
COUNTRYMAN., “W’y, MISTER, YOU'VE BEEN GOIN’ IT “| HAIN’T WADIN’ FROUGH NONE; HITS WEBSTAHS “DON'T BE NERVIOUS, YOUNG MAN; I'M NOT S« FIERCE 
BACK’ARDS, AN’ TRACKED IT UP TO WHaR IT STARTED OUT “BRIDGED DICKSHUNARY.” EZ I LOOK.” 
THIS MORNIN’ ARTER THE SNOW.” 




















_ ms - _ — a — —_ oJ 
A HINT TO THE SKYED 


MODERN AND ANCIENT FASHION 
CRUSHED ARTIST (addressing friend, as, with a furtive look around, he takes a picture from WHAT DEUCED SIGHTS THOSE FELLOWS MADE OF THEMSELVES IN SUCH CLOTHES 
under his coat). “SAY, BOB, WOULD YOU MIND HOLDING THIS PICTURE UP TO THE WALL AS THAT. HEY! OLD Boy?” 
THERE FOR A MINUTE? I'D JUST LIKE TO SEE HOW IT FEELS TO HAVE ONE OF MY PIC- “ : shige 
TURES ON THE LINE.” 
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SAVING HIS NAP. 


A LEAP-YEAR CONFESSION. 
“ AGGIE, COME YER AN’ POKE DE BABY UP—HE MUS’N'T GO SLEEP NOW, KASE FI GO SHE. ‘‘ WHY, WHAT'S THE MATTER, MR. PORKINS? YOU SEEM TO BE WEARING A RATH- 
TO DE SOCIABLE DIS ZVENIN’, Al” LEAVE HIM WID His PA, I DOAN WAN’ HIM TO BE DISGUSTED LOOK THIS MOREING. 
WAKE UP,” 


HE (with a sigh). “Yas. I DON’T COMPWEHEND WHAT MA MEANTHE, BUT SHE THAYS 


ATH FEBWUAWY IS PAWST, AND I HAVEN'T ’AD A PWOPOSAL, I SHALL 'AVE TO GO INTO 
THUM "ORRID TWADE."’ 








